A  D  VERTl  SEME  NTS. 


TO  EVERY  TRUE  BRITISH  BOY. 

DO  YOU  want  to  become  sturdy,  keen-eyed,  level-headed  and 
self-reliant? 

Of  course  you  do  !  These  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  true 
boyhood  and  manhood.  These  are  the  qualities  that  build  up  the 
EMPIRE,  and  are  always  right  to  the  front  wherever  there’s  real 
>  work  for  a  real  man  to  do. 

Looking  over  the  sights  of  a  KING  Air-Rifle  develops  these  qualities,  besides 
teaching  you  to  be  a  good  shot  and  giving  you  another  enjoyable,  manly,  out-door 
sport  that  ought  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  your  education  as  base-ball,  swimming,  riding 
or  sailing. 


The  KING  is  Not  a  Dangerous  Powder-Rifle 


It’s  a  gun  your  father  and  mother  should  be  glad  to  have  you  own 
It  shoots  air-rifle  shot  by  compressed  air 
It’s  made  for  target-practice— not  to  kill  things 
But  it  shoots  far  and  accurately 
It  will  test  a  grown  man’s  marksmanship 
It  will  teach  you  how  to  handle  and  care  for  a  gun 
It  will  make  you  fit  to  handle  any  gun  when  you’re  older 


Be  Sure  You  Get  the  Genuine  KING 


The  KING  is  the  Winchester  ”  of  Air-Rifles.  We  made  the  first  air-gun  ever 
sold  and  have  originated  all  improvements  since.  If  you  don't  get  a  KING,  some 
other  boy  will  have  a  better  and  handsomer  air-rifle  than  yours.  The  KING  looks  and 
feels  like  a  real  gun.  It  has  polished  nickel-steel  barrel  and  fine  black-walnut  stock. 
The  barrel  and  frame  are  in  one  piece. 


Look  for  the  word  “  KING  ”  on  the  side-plate  of  the  gun. 

Write  to=day  for  the  KING  Catalogue,  showing  all  the  styles  handsomely 

illustrated,  and  then  go  to  the  nearest  sporting-goods,  hardware  or  toy-store  and  see 
the  guns  themselves.  If  you  can’t  find  the  KING  in  your  town,  send  the  money  direct 
to  us  and  we'll  send  the  one  you  select. 

The  KING  1000-shot  (No.  5)  is  an  automatic  loading,  hammerless  repeater  with 
lever-action;  holds  1000  shots,  to  be  fired  just  like  a  Winchester,  one  at  a  time;  36 
inches  long,  weighs  2£  lbs ;  price  10/6. 

The  KING  500-shot  is  like  No.  5  in  style  and  appearance  but 
somewhat  smaller,  7/6.  Many  other  styles  from  3  6,  and  the  KING 
Pop-Gun  for  the  little  fellows,  1/3. 
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Facing  Fearful  Odds  in  the  Submarine  “Sea  Tiger.’ 


CHAPTER  1. 

Off  for  the  North  Pole.— An  Enemy  Out¬ 
witted.— Wrecked  Under  Water. 

“Frank  Reade, — You  have  baffled  me  *o 
far,  and  injured  me  badly.  But  my  hour  of 
triumph  will  surely  come,  when — look  out ! 

“Hamilton  Harris.” 

Frank  Reade,  the  sturdy  young  inventor 
whose. name  and  fame  had  spread  throughout 
the  civilised  world.,  read  the  note  through  and 
smiled  grimly. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  the  writer  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution  now,  for  was  not  he 
■ — Frank — far  out  on  the  ocean  in  his  wonder¬ 
ful  submarine  invention,  the  “Sea  Tiger,” 
and  heading  for  the  North  Pole  at  a  rate  of 
speed  which  made  ordinary  steam-propelled 
vessels  look  slow  and  clumsy  in  comparison. 

Yes,  he  was  embarked  once  more  on  a  peri¬ 
lous  journey  with  Barney  and  Pomp,  his  two 
faithful  servitors,  as  well  as  his  old  scientific 
friend,  Dr.  Vaneyke,  and  he  felt  he  could 
smile  at  such  threats  as  were  contained  in 
the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Not  that  he  thought  that  Hamilton  Harris 
was  a  man  to  be  despised,  for  he  knew  all 
too  well  what  a  rogue  the  man  was. 

On  the  day  that  Frank  had  completed  his 
new  submarine,  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  he  had 
caught  Harris  in  his  workshop,  trying  to  steal 
the  plar.6  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
a  foreign  government,  and  from  then  until 
that  morning,  when  the  young  inventor  and 
his  friends  had  embarked,  Harris  had  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  gain  possession  of  the 
knowledge  he  sought. 

With  the  help  of  a  gang  of  rogues  as  evil 
as  himself  he  had  even  imprisoned  Frank  and 
tried  to  steal  some  parts  cf  the  invention  ;  but 
he  had  been  frustrated,  and  now  here  was 
Frank  and  Barney  and  Pomp  and  Dr.  Van- 
eyke  safe  in  the  “Eea  Tiger,”  heading  for 
the  North  Pole. 

.This  was  no  pleasure  trip  that  Frank  had 
embarked  on,  although,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
taking  it  entirely  to  pleas©  himself.  There 
was  serious  business  on  hand — nothing  less 


than  the  search  for  two  ships,  the  “Texas” 
and  the  “Delaware,”  which  had  been  lost 
amidst  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  and  Antartic 
Seas. 

The  Government  was  offering  a  big  reward 
for  news  of  the  two  vessels,  and  this  reward 
Frank  meant  to  win,  despite  the  great  perils 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  “Sea  Tiger,”  like  other  of  Frank 
Reade’s  submarine  inventions,  was  cigar¬ 
shaped  and  built  of  the  finest  steel  through¬ 
out,  specially  treated  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  ice.  Frank  had  added  many  new  im¬ 
provements  upon  his  earlier  craft ;  but  rather 
than  waste  time  now  in  detailing  them  we 
will  proceed  with  our  story  and  deal  with 
these  parts  as  they  com©  into  the  narrative. 

It  was  a  clear  day  on  the  sea,  the  sun 
shining  in  a  blue  sky  overhead,  the  bosom 
of  the  deep  restless  with  choppy  ware*,  a 
cold,  stiff  breeze  blowing  off  shore,  and  many 
sails  in  sight. 

“Our  course  lies  to  the  northward,”  said 
Frank  to  the  doctor,  as  thev  stood  in  the  pilot¬ 
house  guiding  the  “Sea  Tiger”  at  the  wheel, 
“and  if  the  papers  in  my  possession  go  to 
prove  anything  I  shall  find  the  lost  cruiser 
‘  Delaware,'  which  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
down  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.” 

“Do  you,  then,  intend  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  earth  in  quest  of  the  *  Texes  ’  ?” 
queried  Vaneyke. 

.  “Decidedly.  There  has  always  been  a 
shadow  of  mystery  cast  over  the  two  poles  of 
the  earth.  It  is  my  intention  to  solve  these 
mysteries.” 

Just  then  Barney  came  hurrying  into  the 
pilot-house. 

“Arrah!  but  it’s  quare  we  kin  do  nuthin* 
widout  interruptions,”  said  he. 

“What’s  the  matter  now,  Barney?”  queried 
Frank. 

“Jest  t wieht  yer  oye  around  astern  &v  us, 
shure,  an’  yez’Il  say.” 

“Why,  a  tug-boat  is  following  and  signal¬ 
ling  to  us !  ” 

“Shure,  I’ve  been  back  in  No.  2  room, 
which  is  ther  galley  and  mess-room,  a-lucking 
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oat  av  ther  windhur  troo  which  the  pneumatic 
gun  is  pokin’  its  nose,  whoile  Pomp  wor 
down  in  room  No.  10  attindin’  ter  ther 
machinery,  when  who  sh’u’d  I  say  but  Harris 

on  the  tug.”  . 

‘‘Ah!  this  is  somb  new  plot  of  his.  Close 
up  everything  for  a  dive  below  if  it  becomes 
necessary.” 

Only  a  small  aperture  in  the  glass  turret 
was  left  open  in  front  of  Frank,  but  this  he 
could  close  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  partly  withdrew  one  of  the  brass  plugs 
on  the  keyboard,  slackening  the  speed  of  the 
propellers,  and  the  tug  soon  ranged  up  to 
them. 

“Haul  to  there,  in  the  name  of  the  law!” 
came  a  command  from  a  police-officer  who 
was  standing  beside  Hamilton  Harris,  for¬ 
ward. 

“What  for?”  sharply  demanded  Doctor 
Vaneyke. 

“I  have  a  warrant  here  for  the  arrest  of 
Frank  Read©,  on  a  charge  preferred  by  this 
gentleman  of  trying  to  murder  him  at — —  ” 

“The  charge  is  false,  and  I  refuse  to  obey 
you  !  ” 

“What!  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  board 
your  craft  and  force  you.” 

“Come  on!”  said  Frank,  slamming  the 
window  shut. 

The  captain  of  the  tug  shouted  an  order  for 
a  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  as  he  did  so  Frank 
pulled  out  plug  No.  3,  causing  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  to  at  once  dive  beneath  the  sea  bow 
foremost. 

“That  was  an  easy  way  to  escape  them,” 
laughed  the  doctor,  as  he  switched  on  the 
electric  lights  and  sent  the  rays  of  the  big 
searchlight  ploughing  ahead.  “How  far  down 
are  you  going,  Frank?” 

“Thirty-two  feet — one  atmosphere.  There’s 
a  barometer  to  measure  the  depth— my  own 
invention.  You  see,  this  bulb  tells  me  that 
the  influx  of  water  into  the  chambers  below 
has  stopped,  and  this  gauge  registers  thirty- 
two  feet  depth.” 

“I  see  that  the  air  is  constantly  kept 
sprayed.” 

“Yes;  it  gets  vitiated,  you  know,  from  the 
carbonic  acid  from  our  breathing,  but  that 
sprayed  solution  of  quicklime  and  potash  puri¬ 
fies  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  vent  in  the  ceiling 
to  carry  off  the  exhausted  air.  The  idea  of 
raising  and  sinking  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  is  quite 
as  simple.  By  diminishing  the  bulk  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  the  reservoirs  more  than  enough 
water  can  be  taken  on  board  to  overcome  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  air,  and  that,  of  course, 
makes  the  boat  sink.  When  the  force-pump 
empties  her  of  the  water  the  compressed  ail* 
expands  again  into  the  water-chambers,  when 
her  buoyanay  lifts  her  to  the  surface.” 

Frank  had  a  map  of  the  coast-line  spread 
out  before  him,  by  which  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  steer  clear  of  the  dangerous  shores  ; 
and,  having  assigned  each  one  to  a  certain 


course  of  work,  the  “Sea  Tiger”  went  on 
under  water  until  several  days  had  passed. 

Pomp  was  steering  her,  after  mess  had  been 
served,  the  doctor  and  Frank  having  gone 
down  in  the  hold  to  examine  the  doors  of  the 
water-chambers,  when  an  immense  mass  of 
seaweed  floated  by. 

It  had  hardly  passed,  when  suddenly  the 
negro  was  startled  to  hear  a  wail  coming  from 
it,  sounding  like  the  voice  of  an  infant. 

“Fo’  Hebben  sake!”  gasped  the  astonished 
darkie,  with  a  start,  as  his  eyes  popped  out 
and  he  craned  his  head  forward.  “What  am 
dat?” 

“Ah-h-h!  Mam-mah!”  came  the  wailing 
cry  again. 

It  came  from  the  water,  too,  and  Pomp's 
amazement  increased. 

“’Clar  ter  glory,  dar’s  a  chile  out  dar  in  de 
watah!”  he- gasped. 

“Be  the  piper  av  Moses!”  exclaimed 
Barney,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  store¬ 
room  in  time  to  hear  the  cry.  “Is  it  a  kid 
aboord  the  boat?” 

“Bar’s  a  chile  out  dar  in  dat  seaweed, 
Barney !” 

“Ah-h-h,  mam-mah!”  came  the  piercing, 
plaintive  wail  again. 

“ Howly  Pathrick,  it’s  a  mermaid!”  gasped 
Barney,  staring  out 

But  just  then  a  huge  tunny  fish  emerged 
from  the  weed,  its  enormous  mouth  open,  and 
a  school  of  mackerel  around  it.  The  monster 
swam  straight  over  to  the  pilot-house  turret, 
and,  as  the  startled  Pomp  drew  back  a  step, 
it  uttered  the  wailing  cry  once  more  which 
had  so  startled  them  both. 

“Lawdy!  ’Tain’t  nuffin’  but  a  fishl” 
scoffed  Pomp,  in  disgust. 

“I’ll  bet  it’s  ther  whale  as  schwallied 
Jonah,”  said  Barney,  a  scared  look  upon  his 
face,  as  the  fish  swam  away;  “for, "be  jabers, 
I’ve  niver  heard  av  a  fish  bawlin’  laike  a  kid 
afore,  so  I  haven’t.  It’s  a  bad  soign.  Pomp, 
mark  me  worrud!” 

They  both  turned  round,  looking  backward 
at  the  queer  fish  which  had  uttered  its  plain¬ 
tive  cry,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  terrific 
shock  that  knocked  them  both  down  on  the 
floor. 

It  was  followed  by  a  grinding  crash,  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  came  to  a  pause,  then  forged 
ahead  again,  and  then  a  second  bump  brought 
her  to  a  standstill  once  more. 

“Murderin’  Irish!”  roared  Barney,  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  upon  his  feet.  “I  towld  yer  we’d 
have  bad  luck,  an’  we’ve  got  it  at  lasht.” 

“Sabe  me,  Barney!”  howled  Pomp,  getting 
upon  his  knees  and  seizing  the  tail  of  the 
Irishman’s  coat  to  prevent  him  from  rising 
and  running  away.  “I’se  a  dead  niggah  !” 

Frank  and  the  doctor  came  rushing  up  to 
the  pilot-house. 

“What  have  you  fellows  done?”  shouted 
Frank,  yanking  them  upon  their  feet. 

“Didn't  do  nuffin’!”  gasped  Pomp,  recoil¬ 
ing,  very  much  scared. 
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“It's  all  on  account  av  that  fish  wid  ther 
big  ’tafcer-trap  !  ”  moaned  Barney. 

Dr.  Vaneyke  glanced  out  the  windows  of 
the  turret ;  an  exclamation  of  alarm  burst 
from  his  lips  and  he  cried  : 

“Good  Heaven*  Frank,  look  there  I  What 
does  this  mean?” 

The  three  followed  the  direction  of  the  old 
scientist’s  glance,  and  almost  fell  to  the  floor 
with  amazement  at  the  scene  presented  to 
their  view,  it  was  so  frightful. 

By  the  electric  lights  they  beheld  a  number 
of  dead  men,  some  dressed  in  sailor’s  costumes, 
floating  all  round  the  turret  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes,  their  starting  eyes,  bloated  faces, 
gaping  mouths  and  stiffened  limbs  lending 
them  an  appearance  too  horrible  for  words. 

Frank  was  the  first  to  recover  his  faculties. 

“This  is  awful!”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
can  it  mean?” 

Dr.  Vaneyke  pointed  straight  ahead. 

“What  is  that  dark  wall  over  there?”  he 
asked. 

“The  hull  of  a  vessel!”  exclaimed  Frank. 
“I  see  what’s  occurred  now.  We  haye 
smashed  into  the  hold  of  a  sunken  ship.  Theso 
bodies  were  probably  in  the  hold,  and  our 
entrance  started  them  from  their  resting-place 
on  the  bottom.” 

As  the  water  became  clearer  they  all  saw 
that  his  theory  was  correct. 

“This  craft,”  observed  the  doctor,  “could 
not  have  been  wrecked  very  long,  or  the  water 
would  have  destroyed  those  bodies.  The 
configuration  of  the  sea's  bottom  shows  plainly 
that  we  have  run  upon  the  sandy  slope  of 
some  shore.  But  where?” 

“According  to  my  calculation  of  the 
distance  we  made,”  said  Frank,  “we  must  be 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.” 

“Then  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  struck  the 
bed  of  the  sea.” 

“I  hope  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  is  not  injured  by 
the  collision.  I’ll  run  forward  and  see.  The 
rest  of  you  scatter  and  make  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  aft  and  at  close  quarters.” 

It  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes 
to  ascertain  that  no  serious  damage  had  been 
done. 

The  powerful  steel  ram  on  the  bow  had 
saved  the  stern  from  being  crushed  in,  and,  as 
the  woodwork  of  the  hulk  was  evidently  old, 
the  passage  of  the  hull  of  the  submarine  boat 
had  burst  the  timbers  and  planking  without 
doing  herself  any  injury. 

Without  further  loss  of  time,  Frank  started 
the  machinery  and  attempted  to  back  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  out  of  the  hole  in  the  hull. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  planks,  which 
had  merely  been  sprung  forward,  had  gone 
back  to  their  places,  and  when  they  attempted 
to  get  out  they  found  that  it  was  impossible. 

“We  can’t  do  it,”  said  Frank,  in  disgust, 
as  he  stopped  the  propellers,  after  repeated 
vain  trials;  “and  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
now  is  to  enlarge  the  aperture  by  chopping 
the  timbers  with  axes.  If  we  all  get  at  it  in 


a  body,  we  shall  soon  finish  the  work,  and  get 
the  boat  out.” 

“Have  you  got  suits  enough?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“Plenty  in  the  store-room,  and  they  are  the 
latest  improved  style,  with  knapsack  air- 
reservoirs  of  my  own  invention.” 

“Then  come  on.  We  will  put  them  on.” 

They  went  into  room  No.  3,  and  put  on  the 
specially  constructed  diving-suits.  They  were 
made  of  fine  chain-mail,  with  knapsacks  on 
their  backs  filled  with  enough  compressed  air 
to  last  several  hours,  leaded  soles  and  breast¬ 
plates  to  keep  them  down.  Each  one  armed 
himself  with  a  short-handled  axe. 

The  searchlight  radiated  an  enormous  power 
of  light,  and  they  passed  through  a  water-tight 
trap-door  in  the  floor,  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
into  room  No.  9,  and  thence  through  a  water¬ 
tight  door  into  water-chamber  No.  8. 

A  trap-door  at  the  side  of  the  apartment 
gave  egress  from  the  boat,  and  when  the  room 
was  flooded  Frank  opened  it. 

They  then  stepped  out  on  the  sand  covering 
the  ship’s  bottom,  and  a  strange  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  bodies. 

Within  a  few  minutes  they  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  though,  and  avoiding  the  dead 
bodies  they  went  over  to  the  hole  in  the  hulk, 
and,  attacking  it  vigorously,  they  soon  had  it 
enlarged,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  slid  out  and 
rested  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  sea. 

As  may  be  imagined,  they  lost  no  time  in 
going  aboard  again,  and,  rising  to  the  surface, 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  soon  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  knots,  her  hull  half-buried  in 
the  waves  almost  hiding  her  from  the  eyes 
of  those  on  passing  vessels. 

Four  days  passed,  and  they  were  among 
the  drift-ice  before  anything  further  of 
moment  occurred. 

Then  they  sighted  a  huge  iceberg  coming  to¬ 
wards  them. 

The  berg  was  at  least  a  league  away  and 
looked  smaller  than  it  really  was;  but  within 
fifteen  minutes  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  close  to 
it. 

“It  is  a  beauty,”  observed  the  professor. 
“Fully  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  four 
hundred  feet  high ;  so  there  must  be  two- 
thirds  of  it,  or  eight  hundred  feet,  submerged 
in  the  6ea.” 

The  main  body  was  an  indigo  colour,  the 
base  encrusted  with  frozen  foam,  and  as  it 
grew  thin  and  transparent  towards  the  top 
and  edges  the  hue  shaded  from  deep  blue  to 
the  whiteness  of  snow. 

It  advanced  with  a  slow,  stately  motion, 
snow  whirling  at  the  summit,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  sharp  crack  pealing  out,  a  dull  groan, 
a  loud  roar,  or  a  jingling  crash  arising  as  it 
split,  and  particles  kept  falling  down  its 
ragged  sides  into  the  sea. 

The  four  adventurers  were  watching  it  with 
admiring  glances  through  the  now  opened 
.windows  of  the  pilot-house,,  when  suddenly 
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there  sounded  a  wild,  piercing  cry  coming 
from  the  berg,  causing  them  all  to  start  and 
glance  at  one  another. 

When  they  looked  at  the  berg  again  a  start* 
ling  sight  met  their  view. 

Out  of  one  of  the  caverns  an  Esquimau  boy 
had  dashed,  clad  in  native  costume,  pursued 
by  an  enormous,  gaunt,  white  polar  bear. 

The  short,  chubby  little  fellow  was  terrified, 
glanced  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  then 
dashed  into  a  narrow  crevice  in  the  ice  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  his  body, 
the  bear  being  too  cumbersome  to  follow. 

But  with  a  deep-toned  roar  that  pealed  out 
like  muttering  thunder  the  beast  paused  at 
the  crevice,  and  stood  snuffing  and  pawing  at 
it  in  a  savage  endeavour  to  reach  the  boy. 

How  the  little  fellow  and  the  beast  became 
cast  away  together  on  the  berg  was  a  puzzling 
mystery  to  our  friends;  but  Frank  did  not 
6tand  idly  speculating  over  the  matter. 

He  steered  the  “Sea  Tiger”  over  to  the 
berg,  Barney  and  Pomp  going  out  on  deck 
with  lines  to  make  it  fast,  and  when  it  glided 
alongside  power  was  shut  off  and  hawsers 
were  fastened  to  wherever  a  jutting  point  of 
ice  offered  a  hold. 

When  she  was  secure  Frank  came  out  armed 
with  a  rifle  and  a  hunting-knife,  and  jumped 
ashore  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  bear  stood  snarling. 

The  three  others  were  left  on  the  deck,  as 
it  was  a  dangerous  matter  for  too  many  to  go 
ashore  in  such  a  limited  space. 

Frank  grasped  his  gun  and  made  his  way 
round  a  projecting  ledge  of  ice  which  had 
hidden  the  bear  from  his  view,  and  the 
moment  he  appeared  the  beast  scented  him 
and  uttered  a  growl. 

Turning  round  it  fastened  its  small,  fierce 
red  eyes  upon  him,  and  rose  upon  its  haunches 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  roar. 

“You  are  a  formidable  chap,”  muttered 
Frank,  “but  I’ll  bo  hanged  if  I  am  afraid  of 
you.  Take  that !  ” 

Bang !  went  his  rifle  the  next  instant ;  but 
the  ball  glanced  off  the  thick  6kull  of  the 
enraged  beast,  and  it  came  towards  him. 

The  weapon  was  a  repeater,  and  he  drew 
q  bead  upon  the  shaggy  monster  again,  aiming 
between  his  eyes. 

Unfortunately  he  slipped  on  the  ice  just  as 
he  pulled  the  trigger ;  his  aim  was  spoiled, 
and  he  fell  over.  His  gun  dropped  from  his 
hands  and  slid  down  a  knoll  out  of  his  reach, 
and  he  saw  that  the  bear  would  be  upon  him 
ere  he  could  recover  the  weapon. 

Not  relishing  the  prospect  of  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  he  bounded  to  his  feet  and  ran  up 
the  ragged  side  of  the  berg  to  an  icy  eleva¬ 
tion,  with  the  snarling  beast  after  him. 

The  block  of  ice  upon  which  he  clambered 
was  not  frozen  to  the  berg,  and  his  weight 
brought  it  down  with  a  crash,  Frank  on  top 
of  it.  and  the  youth  and  the  block  of  ice  struck 
the  bear,  the  three  falling  all  of  a  heap. 


CHAPTER  2. 

Stranded  on  an  Iceberg.  —  A  Submarfttd 
Yolcano.— “  The  Dead  Ship  of  Greenland 
Sea.” 

Frank  arose,  covered  with  icy  particles, 
badly  shaken  up  by  his  fall,  but  in  no  manner 
injured  save  for  a  slight  bruise. 

His  shaggy  enemy  had  rolled  over  and 
over,  but  it  gained  an  upright  position  almost 
as  soon  as  Frank  did,  and  came  rushing  to¬ 
wards  him  with  a  peculiar  loping  motion. 

Frank  drew  out  his  long-bladed  hunting- 
knife  and  faced  his  savage  foe. 

“It  is  your  life  or  mine  now!”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

The  bear  threw  out  its  paws  to  grasp  him, 
but  he  drove  the  keen  blade  through  its  tough, 
hair-soled  paw,  causing  it  to  roar  with  pain 
and  withdraw  its  forearms  an  instant. 

He  rushed  in  at  the  beast  as  soon  as  it  did 
so,  and  plunged  his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  its 
neck,  when  out  shot  its  paws  again,  the  long 
claws  caught  in  Frank’s  clothing,  and  he  was 
pulled  over  into  the  animal’s  embrace. 

The  squeeze  it  gave  him  almost  took  the 
breath  from  his  lungs  and  drove  all  the  blood 
up  to  his  head.  He  uttered  a  groan,  and 
drawing  back  his  knife  drove  it  into  the 
monster  again  and  again. 

It  roared  with  pain,  and  he  tore  himself 
free,  drew  back,  and  had  hardly  retreated  two 
steps,  when  several  shots  rang  out,  a  bullet 
crashed  into  the  bear’s  brain,  and  it  fell  life¬ 
less. 

Turning  round  Frank  saw  Barney  and  the 
doctor.  They  had  just  arrived  upon  the 
scene  and  fired  the  timely  shots. 

“You  didn’t  do  that  any  too  scon,”  said 
Frank,  picking  up  his  rifle.  “The  beast 
nearly  had  the  best  of  me.” 

“Faix  !  I  never  miss  me  aim,”  blandly  said' 
Barney,  although  in  his  excitement  he  fired 
over  the  bear’s  head,  and  the  doctor’s  shot 
had  killed  it. 

“  Where  is  the  Esquimau  boy?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“/Lodged  in  the  ice  still,  I  presume,”  re¬ 
plied  Frank. 

“We  saw  you  run  up  on  the  berg  and  came 

ashore  to -  Ah  !  look  out !  The  concussion 

of  our  shots  is  sending  down  the  ice.” 

They  darted  back  out  of  harm’s  wav,  for 
with  a  volley  like  field  artillery  huge  splits 
appeared  as  the  ice  burst  asunder,  large 
blocks  came  thundering  down  on  all  sides, 
and  the  berg  split  in  two  with  a  deafening 
report. 

The  frightened  Esquimau  boy  ran  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  upon  seeing  the  white 
men  and  the  dead  bear  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
jov,  ran  up  to  them,  caught  hold  of  Barnev 
round  the  neck,  and  vigorously  began  to  rub 
noses  with  him,  as  is  the  Esquimau  custom. 

“Shtop!”  roared  Barney,  struggling  to  get 
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Away.  “  Howly  shmoke !  Drag  ther  young 
baste  away!” 

Frank  and  the  doctor,  however,  were  too 
busy  dragging  the  dead  bear  over  to  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  to  heed  hie  cries. 

“  Quee-en-nah-coo-nee  !  ”  (Thanks  !)  cried 
the  little  Esquimau,  delightedly. 

“I’m  much  obleeged,”  said  the  puzzled 
Barney;  “but  don’t  go  for  to  roob  me  nose 
off  the  next  toime  yez  meets  me.” 

“Oh,  Engleesh !  ”  the  boy  cried.  “Me 
knowee  spleek.  Me  Toolooah — sailee  miens 
callee  Esquimau  Nick.  Come — lun  !  Icego 
— all  go !” 

He  pointed  at  the  still  splitting  berg,  and 
grasping  Barney  by  the  hand  he  ran  with  him 
to  the  edge  of  the  berg. 

The  doctor  and  Frank,  aided  by  Pomp,  had 
got  the  carcase  of  the  bear  on  the  deck  of 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  by  the  time  they  arrived 
alongside,  and  Esquimau  Nick  looked  around 
for  a  ehip. 

He  eyed  the  “Sea  Tiger”  with  some  dis¬ 
trust  when  Barney  said  it  was  their  boat ;  but 
the  splitting  berg  warned  him  to  step  on 
board,  or  fall  crushed  beneath  a  falling  block 
of  ice. 

The  moment  the  hawser  was  cast  off  Frank 
started  the  boat  away  from  the  breaking  berg, 
and  she  shot  out  of  range  of  the  bombarding 
ice  missiles  that  were  crashing  downwards. 

By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  berg,  on  which  a  continuous 
series  of  reports  were  booming,  it  split  in 
two,  both  halves  falling  over  upon  the  sea  in 
separate  directions. 

Barney  and  Pomp  had  sent  the  Esquimau 
boy  down  below,  and  then  set  to  work  to  6kin 
the  bear,  secure  such  of  its  meat  as  they  could 
make  use  of,  and  throw  the  remains  over¬ 
board. 

Presently  the  little  fellow  wandered  up  into 
the  pilot-house. 

“Hallo,”  said  Frank,  “here’s  the  boy  now.” 

“And  a  full-fledged  northern  Indian  he  is, 
too,”  observed  the  doctor. 

“Me  Esquimau  Nick,”  announced  the  boy, 
in  guttural  tones. 

He  was  short  and  fat,  with  a  round  stomach, 
a  suit  of  sealskin  with  a  peaked  qap  covering 
him,  his  face  was  round  and  fat,  his  mouth 
big,  his  nose  flat,  and  his  eyes  black  and 
beady. 

They  questioned  him,  and  learned  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Amitigake  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  northern  shores  of  Hudson  Straits,  Fox 
Channel,  and  Southampton  Islands.  He  had 
gone  with  a  party  of  seal  hunters  to  Cape 
Chidley,  and  was  carried  away  in  the  night 
while  he  slept  on  the  berg  where  they  found 
him,  it  having  detached  itself  from  a  floe. 

The  boy  claimed  to  be  much  esteemed  by 
the  navigators  in  those  waters,  as  he  had  ex- 
lored  the  whole  shore  region  since  his  child  - 
ood,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  Green¬ 
land  coast. 


He  was  then  told  all  about  the  “Sea  Tiger,” 
and  asked  to  go  with  Frank’s  party  as  a 
guide,  to  which  he  readily  assented,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  fancy  the  idea  of  navigating  under 
water. 

With  this  valuable  acquisition  to  her  crew, 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  went  on  two  days  at  the 
surface,  the  cold  intensifying  daily. 

Esquimau  Nick  was  a  handy  fellow  in  his 
own  way,  and  proved  quite  useful  to  our 
friends. 

“I  would  like  to  test  your  theory  of  the 
water  being  warmer  down  below  in  these 
regions  than  at  the  surface,  for  future  use, 
doctor,”  said  Frank  to  the  old  scientist. 
“The  surface  hereabouts  is  becoming  choked 
with  ice  floes  anyway,  and  I  think  we  can 
travel  better  down  below.” 

“You  can  have  a  good  chance  to  do  it  now, 
then,  for  the  temperature  in  the  vicinity  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea  of  what  to  expect.” 

Frank  had  the-  vessel  prepared  for  a 
descent. 

He  had  his  bearings  taken,  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
then  being  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
shortly  afterwards  they  descended. 

Frank  watched  the  thermometer  keenly, 
and  sent  the  boat  down  to  a  depth  of  sixty- 
four  feet,  when  he  noticed  that  the  mercury 
rose. 

Two  hundred  feet  is  the  limit  to  which  man 
can  descend  in  a  diver’s  costume,  when  he  is 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  seven  atmospheres. 

They  could  feel  a  general  pressure  all  over 
their  bodies,  their  sight  became  dimmed,  and 
a  giddy  feeling  assailed  their  brains. 

At  130  feet  a  diver  can  work  safely  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  beyond  that  depth  it  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

There  was,  of  course,  less  pressure  felt  in 
the  boat,  as  they  had  plenty  of  air  and  larger 
space  than  a  diving-suit  for  it  to  circulate 
in,  from  which  Frank  computed  that  he  could 
descend  to  300  feet  with  impunity. 

He  lowered  the  boat  100  feet  more,  but  a 
violent  current  suddenly  seized  it  and  it  was 
wrenched  downwards,  turned  over  and  over, 
and  shot  along  with  fearful  speed. 

Horrified,  Frank  made  an  effort  to  raise  th9 
boat  again,  for  it  was  shooting  along  with 
frightful  velocity  in  the  gi’asp  of  the  powerful 
submarine  tide. 

As  he  grasped  a  lever,  there  suddenly 
came  an  awful  report  straight  ahead  of  them, 
and  a  vast  volume  of  water  was  flung  back  as 
if  by  the  hand  of  a  giant. 

A  tremendous  glare  of  smoke  and  flame  shot 
up  all  around  the  turret,  and  the  boat  was 
struck  by  a  thousand  particles  flying  through 
the  water. 

The  fierce  submarine  current  was  checked 
for  a  moment  by  the  terrific  explosion,  and 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  tossed  about  like  a 
straw  in  a  whirlwind  before  the  fiery  blast 
that  burst  athwart  her  course. 

So  sudden,  indeed,  was  the  shock,  that  her 
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lights  were  extinguished,  and,  as  the  lights 
went  out,  the  strange  flames  ahead  grew  in 
volume. 

The  boat  was  presently  drifted  out  of  the 
radius  of  the  worst  part  of  the  chaos  of  fire, 
mist,  and  flying  particles,  then  the  gyrations 
ceased,  and  she  floated  upon  an  even  keel 
once  more. 

An  intense,  suffocating  heat  prevailed  in  the 
water,  there  sounded  a  series  of  violent  shocks 
that  made  the  “Sea  Tiger”  tremble  like  an 
aspen,  at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  an  awful  rumbling  sound  in 
smothered,  roaring  intonations  was  heard. 

The  ground  of  the  sea-bottom  seemed  to  be 
swelling  upwards,  as  if  it  were  bursting,  and 
gaseous  discharges  rose  in  the  form  of  great 
bubbles,  that  made  queer  noises  as  they  darted 
past  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

As  soon  as  the  enormous  sheets  of  flame 
flashed  up,  they  sent  out  a  vivid,  blinding 
glare,  spread  in  all  directions,  and  then 
vanished,  only  to  give  place  to  the  succeeding 
bursts  of  crimson  tongues. 

The  “Sea  Tiger’s”  electric  lights  resumed 
their  functions  presently,  the  white  strongly 
contrasting  against  the  denser  colour  of  the 
strange  fires. 

The  water  became  insufferably  hot,  impart¬ 
ing  its  heat  to  the  boat,  until  the  interior 
became  a  veritable  furnace,  its  inmates  suffer¬ 
ing  the  utmost  agony,  while  all  around  out¬ 
side  were  to  be  seen  thousands  of  dead  fishes, 
and  there  shot  through  the  water  shower  upon 
shower  of  incandescent  stones  and  ashes. 

From  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  there 
suddenly  poured  a  stream  of  fiery  matter  look¬ 
ing  like  liquid  metal,  the  sea  then  became 
violently  agitated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
explosive  shocks  came  like  discharges  of 
artillery. 

Frank  and  Esquimau  Nick  retained  their 
wits ;  the  doctor,  Barney,  and  Pomp  lay 
stunned  upon  the  floor. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  dawned  upon  the 

young  inventor. 

“It  is  a  submarine  volcano  which  has  burst 
into  eruption  ahead  of  us,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  grasped  a  lever  on  the  key- board  and 
pulled  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  giving  the 
boat  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour. 

£  He  seized  the  wheel  at  the  same  time,  and 
steered  the  “Sea  Tiger”  away  from  that 
dangerous  location,  and  then  drew  out  lever 
No.  4  to  raise  her  to  the  surface.  Once  there 
he  quickly  opened  all  the  windows  of  the 
boat,  and  the  cool  air  quickly  revived  the 
doctor,  Pomp,  and  Barney. 

A  g'ance  out  of  the  window  showed  them 
that  the  Labia  lor  coast  was  much  nearer  than 
t.aey  imagined  it  was,  as  they  could  plainly  see 
the  dull,  misty  outlines  of  the  land  off  to  the 
leeward. 

Every  bit  of  drift  ice  had  vanished  from  the 
surface,  owing  to  the  violent  disturbance  going 
on  under  the  sea,  now  a  mile  or  more  astern. 


An  examination  of  the  hull,  outside  and  in, 
showed  that  no  damage  from  the  submarine 
volcano  had  been  sustained  beyond  a  few 
dents  and  scratches  on  the  steel  plates,  and 
a  general  upsetting  of  all  movable  objects 
within  the  different  rooms. 

The  wonder  was  that  a  flying  missile  had 
not  hit  the  wundows  and  broken  them  ;  but 
they  were  made  of  thick  and  toughened  glass, 
almost  as  hard  as  flint. 

Ice  was  encountered  again  before  midnight, 
but  the  “Sea  Tiger”  cut  her  rvay  through  like 
a  knife,  and  although  power  was  reduced  she 
kept  steadily  on,  the  cold  intensifying  so  that 
our  friends  were  obliged  to  change  their  cloth¬ 
ing  for  thick  furs  which  they  had  brought. 

A  week  passed  uneventfully  by,  Frank  send¬ 
ing  his  boat  across  Davis  Strait  to  the  south¬ 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  where  she  arrived 
in  sight  of  Cape  Desolation. 

Thence  she  began  to  coast  northward  for 
Baffin’s  Bay. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  war-vessel  called 
the  ‘  Delaware  ’  being  lost  hereabouts?” 
Frank  asked  of  Esquimau  Nick,  one  day,  as 
he  steered  at  the  wheel. 

“‘Del’ ware’!”  echoed  the  bov,  with  a 
scared  look. 

“A  United  States  cruiser.” 

“  Tuk-ah-wuk-oo-me-ak  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
boy,  in  terrified  tones. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  asked  Frank,  very 
much  puzzled. 

“Dat  Esquimau,”  explained  the  boy. 
“Mean  de  dead  ship.” 

“Dead  ship!”  echoed  Frank,  more  puzzled 
than  ho  was  before. 

“Yep,”  said  the  boy,  with  a  mysterious  look 
and  a  quick  nod.  “‘Del’ware’  is  de  dead 
ship  of  Greenlan’  Sea.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  it?” 

“Yep.  Bad  luck  come  when  see  him. 
Eblybody  know  dead  ship  here.  Float — float 
— float  allee  time,  an’  hab  no  mast,  ro  sail, 
nobody  but  dead  mans  on  board.  Allee  time 
stlike  some  yodder  ship,  an’  hurt  him  so  he 
sink.  Den  he  go’  way  norf  inee  winter,  an’ 
come  back  inee  summer.” 

“The  ‘Delaware’  is  known  to  the  Green¬ 
landers - ” 

“No,  only  Esquimaux — few  yodders.  No 
white  mans  lib  soon  aftee  see  him.  Sure  to 
hit  de  boat  an’  all  han’s  go  down.” 

“You  mean  that  the  dismantled  hulk  is 
caught  in  some  strong  tide  and  carried  back 
and  forth  every  six  months  with  no  one  on 
board  but  her  dead  crew?” 

“Yep.  an’  allers  hit  some  ship  or  yodder. 
Vellv  blad  luck,  sure.” 

“Well,  I  wonder  that  the  Government  never 
heard  of  it  or  found  it.  But  if  I  can  run 
athwnr*  of  her  course  and  save  her  it  will  be 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  me.  Do  you 
know  the  track  she  pursues?” 

“Yep;  me  showee  you.  ’Way  norf — ‘way 
norf,  good  ways.” 
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This  satisfied  Frank,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
went  on  through  the  drift-ice,  which  was  now 
coming  down  in  vast  quantities  from  the 
north,  until  another  week  passed  by,  during 
which  the  boat  met  with  strong  head-winds 
and  fierce  snow  showers. 

The  cold  intensified  every  hour,  but  tho 
boat  battled  on,  her  sharp  bow  striking  tho 
floating  ice,  bringing  her  to  dead  pauses,  other 
pieces  cannoning  from  one  piece  and  striking 
still  another,  huge  particles  hitting  the  side 
of  the  bows  and  making  it  swerve  five  or  six 
oints,  while  great  cakes  were  pressed  down 
y  the  stern,  and  when  released  shot  off  in 
all  directions. 

They  were  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  past  Discovei’y  Island. 

When  ice-floes  were  encountered  which 
Frank  did  not  care  to  force  his  way  through 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  sunk,  and  went  along 
under  water  without  the>  least  trouble. 

The  shores  had  a  bleak,  cheerless  look,  the 
black  rocks  rising  up  like  grim  sentinels  over 
the  immense  fields  of  floating  ice. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  gloomy  day  when 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  nearly  got  “nipped”  by  a 
floe  closing  in  round  her. 

The  doctor  held  the  wheel,  and  all  the  rest 
were  in  the  pilot-house. 

“We  must  go  down,  and  quick,  too!”  said 
Frank,  hastily.  “If  we  get  frozen  in  the  floe 
it  might  carry  us  far  southward  again, 
doctor.” 

“But  the  danger,”  protested  Vaneyke. 
“These  rocks  so  close  to  the  shore  look 
threatening  ;  and  see  !  the  water  is  whirling 
over  there.” 

“Listen  to  the  crunching  sound  all  round 
the  ‘Sea  Tiger  5  !”  cried  Frank.  “If  we  get 
caught  it  may  crush  her  like  an'  egg  shell.” 

“  You  are  right,  Frank.  It  is  a  fearful  risk 
to  dive,  but  equally  as  bad  to  remain  on  the 
surface.  What  shall  we  do?” 

“Go  down.  Everything  is  ready.  Pull  the 
lever !  ” 

“I  am  not  afraid  to  risk  it,  but - ” 

“Pull  out  the  lever,  I  say!”  cried  Frank, 
interrupting  the  doctor’s  remark.  “In  a 
moment  more  we  shall  be  fastened  in.” 

Down  went  the  “Sea  Tiger”  beneath  the 
closing  cakes  of  ice,  and  they  came  together 
with  a  fearful  jar  that  fairly  shook  the  boat. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  darted  off  at  an  angle; 
but  she  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  whirling 
current  caught  her,  and  she  was  pulled  over 
towards  some  jagged  rocks  with  irresistible 
force. 

A  loud,  humming  noise  was  heard  that  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  the  nearer  they-  got  to  the 
whirling  vortex,  and  as  the  boat  shot  round 
the  rocks  they  saw  a  yawning  hole  into  which 

■  strange  tide  was  rushing  with  fearful 
force. 

They  were  all  startled  ;  but  before  a  word 
could  be  uttered  the  tide  caught  the  boat  and 
dragged  it  into  the  dark  aperture, 
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CHAPTER  3. 

The  Dash  Through  the  Water  Chamber. — 

Peril  Threatening  at  Every  Yard.—  At¬ 
tacked  by  Esquimaux. 

The  moment  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool  the  four  in 
the  pilot-house  glanced  at  one  another  with 
looks  of  alarm  depicted  upon  their  faces,  and 
Frank  grasped  lever  No.  2  to  stop  and  reverse 
the  propellers,  but  it  did  no  good. 

The  current  that  had  hold  of  the  boat,  being 
confined  in  a  narrow  passage,  was  going  at 
an  appalling  rate  of  speed,  which  the  reversed 
wheels  had  not  the  power  to  overcome,  and 
the  boat  plunged  ahead. 

The  powerful  light  on  the  pilot-house  was 
turned  on,  and  showed  them  that  they  were 
within  a  tunnel  in  the  rocks,  with  an  arched 
opening  and  roof,  worn  perfectly  smooth  by 
the  action  of  the  water. 

Frank  and  the  doctor  kept  a  sharp  -watch, 
and  as  the  searchlight  lit  up  the  gloomy 
passage  far  ahead  they  suddenly  beheld  a  wall 
rising  athwart  their  course. 

For  an  instant  it  looked  as  if  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  was  going  to  smash  into  it  and  go  to 
pieces  against  the  rock. 

A  startled  look  flashed  over  the  doctor’s 
fa.ee. 

“Is  that  rock  to  put  an  end  to  us?”  he 
asked,  hoarsely. 

“Nonsense,  doctor!  What  becomes  of  the 
water?”  laughed  Frank. 

“Ah,  yes.  How  foolish  of  me!  It  must 
rush  on  somewhere.” 

“Look!  there’s  a  bend  ahead  there!” 

“And  here  we  are  rounding  it!” 

Zip!  zip!  went  the  side  of  the  boat,  graz¬ 
ing  the  rocks  ;  but  she  cleared  them  without 
damage  and  shot  ahead,  the  vaulted  passage 
gradually  narrowing. 

Frank  had  to  manage  the  storage  supply  of 
water  all  the  time  to  keep  the  boat  above  the 
ground  and  below  the  roof,  the  wheel  holding 
her  at  a  safe  distance  from  either  side. 

During  that  terrible  ride  they  had  to  be 
on  the  alert  all  the  time,  for  there  were 
chances  of  .unexpectedly  hitting  a  projection, 
in  which  event  no  earthly  power  could  save 
them  from  death. 

“Where  in  the  world  can  this  place  lead 
to?”  demanded  Frank,  as  he  eyed  the  strange 
fishes  without  eyes  that  swam  along  on  the 
tide,  and  observed  masses  of  weed  and  shrubs 
squirming  and  wriggling  along  on  all  sides. 
“There  must  be  an  end  to  it.” 

“Did  you  observe  the  direction  <*i  tho 
coast?  ” 

“It  runs  due  north  and  south.” 

“Now  look  at  the  compass-needle.  It» 
points  north.” 

“You  are  keen,  doctor.  We  are  running 
northwards,  then?” 

“Of  course — on  a  line  with  the  coast.” 
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“At  first  I  thought  we  were  going  inland.” 

“How  could  it  be  possible.  Frank?  This 
is  merely  a  phenomenon  of  the  tide ;  it’s  a 
water-chamber  passage.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“A  cavern  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  sea. 
At  high  tide  it  fills,  and  at  low  tide  it  nearly 
empties  itself.” 

“Then  once  we  get  into  such  a  place  are 
we  safe?” 

“There  may  be  only  this  one  outlet,  and  if 
we  get  in  before  high  tide,  and  the  water 
keeps  pouring  in,  we  shall  be  held  there  until 
it  recedes  again.  Then  we  might  go  out  with 
it  if  we  do  not  meet  with  some  accident  before¬ 
hand.” 

Every  few  moments  a  coral  projection 
grazed  the  sides  of  the  boat,  but  the  brittle 
stuff  broke  off  the  rocks  without  doing  any 
damage. 

Within  a  few  moments  there  sounded  a 
harsh,  gurgling  noise  ahead  of  the  boat,  which 
rapidly  grew  in  volume  until  at  last  it  swelled 
into  a  violent,  deafening  roar,  and  the  boat 
began  to  rock  with  an  unsteady  motion. 

Barney  and  Pomp  came  rushing  from  below. 

“Eegorra,  I  won’t  shtay  down  below  wid 
that  a-roarin’  ag’in’  me  ears,”  said  the  Irish¬ 
man,  “an’  it’s  the  ind  av  ther  worruld  we’ve 
come  to,  I’m  afther  thinkin’,  be  which  I  want 
ther  chance  ter  joomp  off  wid  ther  rest,  so 
1  do.” 

Pomp  was  just  going  to  howl,  when  in  ran 
the  Esquimau  boy  with  such  haste  that  he 
collided  with  the  darkie,  and  they  both  fell 
to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  now  seemed  to  fairly  leap 
ahead. 

She  had  evidently  come  to  a  dangerous 
crisis,  for  the  thunderous  sound  was  so  close 
that  they  could  no  longer  hear  each  other 
talk. 

The  water  was  lashed  to  foam,  and  here 
and  there  a  jagged  rock  jutted  up  from  the 
bottom  and  out  of  the  sides  of  the  passage. 

Frank  had  to  act  quickly  with  the  wheel  to 
avoid  the  rocks,  for  the  boat  was  dashing  on 
with  all  her  equilibrium  lost  by  the  current’s 
peculiar  action  as  it  swept  among  the  black, 
slimy  rocks. 

The  doctor  silently  pointed  ahead  and 
shuddered.  Frank  was  alarmed  to  see  a  wall 
of  dense  foam  bubbling  and  whirling  in  the 
midst  of  the  thick  volume  of  water. 

“There  must  be  a  cause  for  it — but  what?” 
he  asked  himself. 

Faster  and  faster  went  the  “Sea  Tiger,” 
and  within  a  minute  it  was  plunged  into  the 
white  mass.  The  electric  light  failed  to  pierce 
it  and  show  what  was  ahead  of  them. 

,  Everything  became  obscure  outside,  the 
singulji  motions  of  the  “Sea  Tiger”  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  awful  thundering  of  the  water 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  seemed  impossible 
it  could  be  any  greater. 

A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  for  all  on  board 


came,  and  then,  with  a  lurch  and  a  spring 
that  nearly  flung  all  hands  down,  the  boat 
gave  one  bound,  shot  through  the  foam,  and 
fell. 

'  Frank  cast  one  startled  glance  ahead  and 
shivered. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  had  plunged  out  of  the 
passage  into  an  enormous  cavern,  the  sea 
rushing  through  an  aperture  against  the  wall. 

The  roof  and  sides  could  not  be  seen  save 
where  the  boat  entered,  and,  as  she  fell  down 
into  the  roaring  cauldron  below,  the  inmates 
were  flung  upon  the  floor  mute  with  horror. 

Down  through  the  inky  darkness  fell  the 
“Sea  Tiger,”  and  presently  there  sounded  a 
frightful  crash. 

She  had  struck  the  bottom  ! 

Frank  and  his  friends  quickly  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and,  glancing  out,  they  saw 
that  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  whirling  off  through 
a  foamy  mass  of  water  produced  by  the  down¬ 
falling  stream. 

Tons  upon  tons  of  this  water  were  falling 
with  the  thunderous  noise  which  they  had 
heard  before.  The  sharp  gleam  of  the  search¬ 
light  showed  a  swift  rushing  surface  ahead, 
agitated  by  the  eddies  that  leaped  over  and 
wound  round  rocks  jutting  up  from  the 
bottom. 

Frank  caught  hold  of  the  wheel  again,  and 
guided  his  boat  to  avoid  these  dangerous 
snags  as  best  he  could. 

All  power  had  been  shut  off,  but  the  strange 
underground  current  bore  them  along  as 
swiftly  as  if  the  propellers  were  operating. 

The  further  they  went  the  less  they  heard 
the  noise  of  the  stream,  and  when  he  could 
make  his  voice  heard,  Frank  shouted  to 
Barney  and  Pomp  to  hurry  down  below  and 
see  if  any  damage  had  been  done  to  the  hull 
by  the  fall. 

They  ran  out,  and  the  youth  raised  the 
boat  to  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  water,  but 
failed  to  see  the  walls  or  the  roof  of  the 
cavern. 

“We  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  water 
caverns  I  told  you  about,”  said  Dr.  Vaneyke. 
“At  any  moment  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  may  strike 
a  jagged  rock  and  puncture  a  hole  in  her  bow 
in  here.” 

‘‘But  look!  there's  a  light!”  cried  Frank, 
pointing  ahead. 

The  old  professor  turned  pale,  and  bent 
forward,  listening. 

“It  is  daylight,”  said  he.  “A  hole  ahead 
through  which  this  stream  runs  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  But  I  hear  the  sounds  of 
a  cataract,  and  we  may  have  to  shoot  a  fall 
when  we  leave  here,  with  probably  less  success 
than  we  entered  this  cavern  ” 

“A  fall!  Why,  then,  this  stream  can  i 
empty  into  the  sea  again?” 

“Bless  you,  no!  I  suppose  it  run3  land¬ 
ward.” 

A  whistle  through  the  speaking-tube  inter¬ 
rupted  them. 
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“Well,  Barney,  what  news?”  cried  Frank. 

“Shure,  an’  there’s  no  soign  av  a  damage 
anywhere,  sor,”  came  the  Irishman’s  voice 
up  the  tube,  in  cheerful  accents. 

“Stay  down  there  a  while.  What  does 
Pomp  report?” 

“The  same,  more  power  ter  ther  moke.” 

The  doctor  and  Frank  keenly  watched  the 
light  ahead  grow  bigger  each  moment,  until 
it  dissolved  itself  into  a  low,  arched  opening 
over  the  edge  of  which  they  saw  the  water 
pouring  out. 

Esquimau  Nick  had  hidden  himself  in  a 
locker,  and  was  groaning  and  muttering  in 
his  own  queer  language,  and  Frank  shouted 
down  to  Barney  and  Pomp  to  look  out  for 
another  shock,  as  they  were  approaching  a 
waterfall. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  darted  ahead  and  reached 
the  opening. 

Below  them  stretched  a  low  valley,  through 
which  wound  a  river,  formed  by  the  stream 
that  gushed  out  of  the  rocks,  on  which  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  rode,  the  bleak  hills  covered 
with  stunted  scrub-brush,  half-buried  in  snow, 
while  at  the  left-hand  side,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hills,  Frank  could  discern  the  icy 
sea  from  which  the  boat  had  come  a  short 
time  before. 

But  ere  any  more  could  be  seen,  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  took  a  downward  plunge  on  the  slope 
of  the  cascade,  and,  keeping  the  deepest  part 
of  the  broad  stream,  she  shot  towards  the 
level,  fifty  feet  below. 

The  descent  was  gradual,  but  the  incline 
was  steep  and  unbroken  by  ledges,  enough  to 
give  extraordinary  velocity  to  the  boat. 

She  rushed  ahead  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon, 
and  Frank  fairly  held  his  breath,  his  nerves 
were  drawn  to  their  highest  tension,  and  he 
waited  in  momentary  expectation  of  feeling 
a  crash  that  would  shiver  the  “Sea  Tiger”  to 
atoms. 

It  was  the  quickest  ride  he  had  ever  taken, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  slide  down  the  hill¬ 
side  had  no  sooner  been  started  than  it  was 
ended  by  the  boat  plunging  into  the  level 
stream  below. 

The  marvel  was  that  no  accident  occurred. 

Not  until  the  boat  had  shot  along  on  the 
stream  did  Frank  recover  his  faculties,  and 
then  a  great  sigh  burst  from  his  lips. 

“Doctor  Vaneyke,  we  are  all  right,”  he 
exclaimed. 

“Our  escape  is  wonderful,  Frank,  ” 
emotionally  replied  the  professor. 

“But  on  what  inland  river  are  we?” 

“Heaven  only  knows!  Greenland  is  a  big 
place,  Frank.” 

“This  stream  winds  round  th’e  base  of  that 
hill.” 

“Likely  enough,  then,  to  seek  its  level,  it 
flows  back  into  the  sea  somewhere-” 

“If  it  is  deep  enough  to  float  us  we  will 
get  back  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  doctor.  We  can’t 
return  the  way  we  came,  at  any  rate.” 


The  doctor’s  prediction  was  not  wrong,  for 
when  they  got  round  the  bend  to  the  west¬ 
ward  it  was  seen  that  the  stream  emptied  into 
the  sea  again. 

Pomp  was  standing  on  deck  as  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  flashed  out  into  a  little  lagoon,  and 
a  cry  of  warning  pealed  from  his  lips. 

“Look  out,  Ylarse  Frank,  or  yo’  run  down 
a  log  ober  dar.” 

The  cry  came  too  late,  for  the  sharp  bow 
struck  a  long  object  that  lay  in  the  water 
athwart  her  course,  and  a  hairy  creature  flew 
up  in  the  air  and  came  down  upon  the 
cylindrical  deck  with  a  thud. 

It  was  a  man — an  Esquimau.  He  had  been 
paddling  in  a  kyack — a  sort  of  war  canoe 
made  of  skins — and  had  not  seen  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  bearing  down  upon  him. 

Frank  checked  the  speed  of  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
and  hurried  down  on  deck,  eyeing  the 
demolished  kyack,  and  wondering  how  the 
man  fared. 

“He  looks  as  if  he  were  dead,”  said  the 
doctor,  coming  after  Frank. 

Frank  reached  over  to  seize  the  Esquimaif, 
when  the  body  slipped  into  the  water.  It 
floated,  and  as  the  face  turned  over  Frank 
saw  that  the  unfortunate  fellow  had  been 
killed  outright,  and  probably  never  knew  what 
struck  him. 

“You  are  right,  doctor,”  said  Frank, 
regretfully.  “The  poor  chap  is  gone!” 

“Hi — hi — hi!”  interposed  a  series  of  wild 
cries  just  then. 

The  guttural  sounds  came  from  among  some 
black  rocks  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  “Sea 
Tiger,”  and,  as  Frank  looked  up  with  a 
startled  expression,  he  beheld  a  dozen  kyacks 
shooting  round  the  rocks. 

Each  boat  contained  an  Esquimau,  and  the 
men  had  evidently  seen  what  happened  to 
the  man  run  down  by  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  and 
were  angry  about  it. 

They  were  brandishing  their  weapons  and 
arrows  in  a  threatening  manner  towards  the 
submarine  boat,  and  talking  fast  and  furiously. 

Before  Frank  could  run  back  to  the  deck,  a 
shower  of  arrows  were  shot  at  him,  and  went 
whistling  dangerously  close  to  his  body. 

He  was  just  congratulating  himself  upon 
escaping  the  missiles,  when  another  one  came 
straight  towards  him. 

It  struck  him  in  the  side,  piercing  his  fur 
clothing,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  flung 
up  his  arms,  and  toppled  over  in  the  water  at 
the  side  of  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

“Good  heavens!”  gasped  the  doctor,  in 
dismav,  “thev  have  killed  him!” 

“Bad  cess  to  thim  !”  shouted  Barney,  as  he 
seized  a  rifle  and  levelled  it  at  the  man  who 
shot  Frank.  “I'll  be  aven  wid  ’em!” 

Eang!  went  the  weap.on,  belching  fire, 
smoke,  and  lead,  and  the  Esquimau  who  shot 
Frank  turned  a  complete  somersault. 

This  shot  incensed  the  others,  and  with 
shouts  and  exclamations  they  paddled  towards 
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the  now  motionless  “Sea  Tiger,”  and  let 
drive  their  harpoons  at  Pomp,  who  was  yet 
out  on  deck. 

The  darkie  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  as  he 
saw  the  shower  of  keen-pointed  weapons  come 
dying  towards  him,  and  darted  into  the  pilot¬ 
house. 

“They  mean  war  to  the  knife!”  muttered 
the  doctor,  gloomily.  “I  hope  we  shall 
escape  with  our  lives.” 

He  and  Pomp  armed  themselves  with  rifles, 
and  as  the  kyacks  drew  closer  to  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  and  another  volley  of  arrows  was 
directed  at  the  raised  window  of  the  boat 
they  opened  fire  on  the  savages. 

Several  of  the  Esquimaux  were  hit  by  the 
flying  bullets,  and  they  hastily  paddled  away 
again  towards  the  rocks  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves. 

“Ahoy!  Help  me  up!”  came  a  voice  from 
the  water  just  then. 

“It  is  Frank!”  ejaculated  the  doctor,  with 
a  start. 

“Glory  be!”  roared  Barney,  cutting  a 
caper. 

Out  through  the  window  climbed  Pomp  in 
a  twinkling,  and  as  he  got  over  by  the  rail¬ 
ing  and  glanced  down  he  saw  Frank  swim¬ 
ming  beside  the  boat,  his  face  rather  pale, 
but,  as  Barney  expressed  it,  beautifully  alive. 

The  darkie  flung  down  a  rope. 

“Cotch  dot!”  he  cried.  “Oh,  lawdy,  we 
done  spec’  yo’  die,  Massa  Frank!” 

“Haul  away  !  I’m  worth  a  dozen  dead  men 
yet,  Pomp!” 

The  darkie  pulled  him  up  to  the  deck,  and 
as  soon  as  Frank  had  a  solid  footing  he  drew 
the  arrow  out  of  his  side,  there  fortunately 
being  no  barb  on  the  head  to  hinder  it  from 
coming  out. 

Frank  and  the  darkie  went  inside,  and  the 
Esquimaux  began  to  shoot  from  behind  the 
rocks  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  the 
arrows  and  harpoons  striking  harmlessly 
against  the  metallic  hull  of  the  boat. 

Frank  changed  his  clothes,  dressed  his 
wound,  and  joined  his  friends  in  the  pilot¬ 
house,  where  he  armed  himself  with  a  rifle. 

“If  those  dusky  fools  oppose  us  any  more 
I’ll  kill  every  one  of  them!”  he  exclaimed, 
angrily.  “We’ll  start  for  the  headland  now, 
and  depart  in  peace  if  we  can.  We  were  not 
to  blame  for  the  trouble  exactly.” 

“Looks  to  me,”  said  the  professsor,  point¬ 
ing  ahead  at  the  narrow  outlet  to  the  sea, 
“as  if  we  were  not  going  to  get  away  very 
easy  now.” 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Frank,  in  startled 
tones,  “they  must  have  a  village  near  by, 
for  their  numbers  are  increased  tenfold,  and 
some  of  the  greasy  rascals  are  blockading  the 
channel  so  that  we  can't  get  out  to  the  sea. 
There  will  be  a  flood  in  this  district  if  they 
dam  up  that  exit  of  the  torrent.  Just  see 
what  a  barrier  that  ice  is  making.” 

A  number  of  fur-clothed  Esquimaux  wore 


heaping  block  after  block  of  ice  across  the 
channel,  forming  an  impassable  barrier,  and 
as  the  stream  was  narrow  and  shallow  at  that 
point  the  ice-blocks  immediately  froze  together 
with  the  intense  cold,  and  the  water  ran  off 
in  a  dozen  small  streams  to  the  sea. 

Frank  started  the  boat  towards  it,  however, 
but  by  the  time  the  “Sea  Tiger”  reached 
the  icy  barrier  it  was  frozen  hard,  the  course 
of  the  stream  was  deviated  in  all  directions, 
and  the  boat  was  locked  in  the  lagoon  with 
no  channel  to  get  out  to  the  sea. 

“I’m  afraid  we  are  at  their  mercy!”  ex- 
claimed  Dr.  Vaneyke. 

“Not  yet,”  quickly  replied  Frank.  “They 
design  to  keep  us  in  here  so  that  we  shall 
fall  into  their  power,  I  know  ;  but  then  it 
is  one  thing  to  design  a  plan  and  another  to 
carry  it  out.” 

The  barrier-builders  fled  when  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  came  up  to  the  barricade  of  ice,  and 
stood  at  a  safe  distance,  watching  her  vain 
attempts  to  break  through  to  get  out  to  sea. 

A  large  number  of  them  then  put  out  from 
shore  in  kyacks.  It  was  wonderful  with  what 
ease,  rapidity,  and  skill  the  Esquimaux  cut 
the  ice  from  the  adjacent  floes  and  con¬ 
structed  the  barrier,  but  it  was  a  style  of 
work  that  all  their  men,  women,  and  children 
were  accustomed  to. 

Half -hidden  behind  a  pile  of  rocks  was 
a  village  of  about  fifty  huts,  around  which 
were  barking  numberless  dogs,  and  a  crowd 
of  armed  women  and  children  came  from  the 
huts  in  a  body  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  men 
in  the  kyacks. 

“I’ll  surprise  them,”  said  Frank,  pulling 
out  lever  No.  3. 

The  windows  were  hastily  closed  and  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  sank-  At  that  point  the  water 
was  not  very  deep,  and  the  electric  lights 
radiated  a  ghostly  glare  in  all  directions. 

They  glanced  upwards  as  the  boat  settled 
on  the  bottom,  saw  the  kyacks  come  to  a 
pause  over  the  spot,  and  a  moment  lat-er  the 
surprised  faces  of  the  boatmen  could  be  seen 
peering  down  at  them,  the  Esquimaux 
evidently  thunderstruck.  Eighty  feet  of 
water  is  the  limit  to  a  man's  sight.  They 
imagined  that  all  hands  wei'e  drowned,  no 
doubt,  but  when  Frank  started  the  boat  after 
lifting  it  clear  of  the  bottom,  their  wonder 
turned  into  terror,  and  they  began  to  paddle 
shorewards. 

“Send  up  a  shot  from  the  pneumatic  gun 
after  them!”  the  doctor  exclaimed.  “It  will 
teach  them  a  lesson  they  won’t  forget.” 

Barney  was  despatched  aft  into  room  No.  2. 
on  which  the  gun-port  opened  out  upon  the 
after  deck,  and  the  boat  was  turned  round. 

The  gun  was  already  charged  with  a  load 
of  grape  and  canister,  and,  as  the  Irishman 
elevated  the  muzzle  and  discharged  it,  i-here 
sounded  a  dull  rumble,  not  unlike  the  sound 
of  a  cork  flying  from  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
followed  by  a  recoil  of  the  boat 
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"That  must  have  given  them  a  pretty  good 
fright,”  remarked  the  professor. 

‘"No  doubt.  Let  us  go  up  and  attack  the  ice 
barrier  with  a  gun,”  said  Frank.  ‘‘It  ought 
to  smash  it  to  pieces.” 

“Stay  down,  and  load  the  gun  again!” 
shouted  Vaneyke  through  the  speaking-tube 
to  Barney.  “We  will  tell  you  when  to  fire. 
Now,  Frank — raise  her.  I  guess  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  won’t  try  to  do  us  any  more  harm.” 

Up  went  the  boat  to  the  surface,  and  the 
windows  were  opened.  On  shore  they  saw 
all  the  Esquimaux  running  towards  their 
village,  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
reappearance  of  the  strange-looking  boat,  and 
filled  with  superstitious  dread  upon  observing 
that  its  inmates  were  yet  alive  after  their 
submersion.  One  shot  from  the  gun  destroyed 
the  ice  barrier,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  made  a 
dash  to  the  open  sea.  o 

The  waters  were  rough,  and  filled  with 
floating  ice,  but  by  keeping  along  the  shore 
they  went  on  with  no  trouble  to  the  north¬ 
ward  again,  and  lost  all  track  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

Within  the  course  of  a  week  Frank’s  wound 
healed,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  forged  her  way 
up  into  Melville  Bay,  when  a  frightful  storm 
arose  in  the  north-east. 

“I  wish  we  had  a  good  anchorage  under  the 
lee  shore,”  said  Frank  to  the  doctor.  “If 
we  remain  on  the  surface  in  this  gale  much 
longer,  we  shall  be  crushed  between  the  ice, 
and  leave  our  bones  to  bleach  on  Greenland’s 
shore.” 

“But  there  is  a  furious  current  down 
below,”  said  the  old  professor. 

“What  can  we  do?  There  is  but  little  day¬ 
light,  and  although  the  long  polar  nights  are 
waning,  the  gloom  of  this  storm  makes 
matters  worse  for  us.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the 
searchlight,  we  could  not  see  a  fathom  ahead 
of  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger,’”  said  Frank. 

The  fearful  grinding  and  splitting  of  the 
ice  was  dreadful  to  hear. 

In  the  darkness  the  boat  had  to  go  hither 
and  thither  to  avoid  colliding  with  the 
mountains  of  frozen  water,  and  the  gale 
caught  the  smaller  blocks,  hurled  them 
through  the  air  as  if  they  were  mere  feathers, 
and  sent  them  down  again  into  the  sea  like 
cannon  balls. 

“The  lesser  evil  of  the  two  is  to  descend,” 
said  the  doctor,  at  last. 

“Then  down  wo  will  go,”  declared  Frank. 
“There’s  not  much  choice.” 

“And  none  too  soon,”  cried  the  doctor. 
“Look  there  !” 

Ahead  two  enormous  bergs  loomed  up  on  the 
glow  of  the  searchlight,  but  the  wind  caught 
them  and  drove  them  apart. 

“We  are  heading  straight  between  them,” 
said  Frank. 

“Pull  out  the  lever,  quick!  If  they  come 
together  upon  us,  we  shall  be  crushed  into  a 
pulp!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  hastily. 


Frank  pulled  out  the  lever,  and  a  cry  burst 
from  Esquimau  Nick. 

“Do  Death-ship!  De  Death-ship!”  he 
screamed,  in  terrified  accents,  as  he  pointed 
ahead  between  the  parted  bergs. 

A  blinding  shaft  of  light  streaked  out  half 
a  mile  ahead  of  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  and  fell  upon 
the  dismantled  hulk  of  a  huge  ship  that  was 
driving  alpng  in  the  teeth  of  the  gam  tawards 
them. 

“The  lost  cruiser  ‘Delaware’!”  gasped 
Frank,  with  a  start. 

It  was  the  vessel  he  was  searching  for,  and 
he  beheld  the  name  in  storm-beaten  letteis 
upon  the  bow.  The  old  hulk  was  swept  ;n 
between  the  two  bergs,  or  past  them — Frank 
could  not  tell  which,  and,  with  a  thundering 
crash,  they  came  together,  and  rushed 
towards  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

But  the  boat  dived  down  below  the 
tempestuous  waters  an  instant  later,  and, 
buried  in  the  deep,  Frank  lost  sight  of  every¬ 
thing  on  the  surface. 

The  enormous  submerged  bases  of  the  two 
bergs  hung  far  down  in  the  sea,  and  to  avoid 
them  he  had  to  send  the  boat  down  to  a 
distance  of  over  two  hundred  feet. 

It  was  the  greatest  depth  to  which  they 
had  yet  gone,  and  a  strange  and  alarming 
sensation  assailed  them,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  live  long  at  such  a  depth. 

The  motion  of  the  boat  beneath  the  surface 
was  much  as  if  it  were  receiving  a  continuous 
series  of  shocks,  for  the  force  of  the  enormous 
waves  could  be  felt  to  the  sea’s  lowest  abyss. 

These  wave  shocks,  in  conjunction  with  the 
outside  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
boat,  produced  an  awful  sensation  upon  the 
navigators. 

“We  cannot  remain  down  here  much 
longer!”  gasped  Frank,  in  strangling  accents. 
“It  is  suffocating — unbearable.” 

“But  we  can’t  get  up,”  growled  the  doctor, 
pointing  aloft,  “for  the  bottoms  of  the  bergs 
are  yet  only  a  few  feet  above  us  and  hold 
us  down  here.  Heavens!  what  shall  we  do?” 

The  little  Esquimau  boy  fell  over  senseless 
upon  the  floor,  his  respiration  stertorous,  and 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets.  Barney 
and  Pomp  were  staggering,  and  the  doctor 
leaned  feebly  against  the  wall,  while  Frank 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  standing 
to  manage  the  machinery  and  the  wheel. 

“Vaneyke!”  the  boy  cried,  huskily,  “come 
here  and  help  me.  My  brain  swims — my 
sight  is  gone — I  can  hardly  breathe.” 

The  old  scientist  did  not  move  an  inch. 
His  senses  were  fast  leaving  him. 

“Heavens!  he  is  dying!”  gasped  Frank, 
in  alarm. 

He  pulled  his  wits  together  by  *  a  severe 
effort  of  self-control. 

“Barney  !”  he  cried.,  feebly. 

The.  Irishman  awoke  from  a  stupor,  and 
started  towards  him,  but  ho  had  only  taken 
a  few  steps  when  he  sank  down  to  the  floor 
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overcome  again,  and  lay  at  full  length  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath. 

The  negro  had  slid  over  upon  a  chair,  his 
tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  swelled  up 
with  blood,  and  his  eyes  glaring. 

How  Frank  contrived  to  keep  his  senses,  he 
could  never  tell,  but  it  was  his  nerve  alone 
that  saved  them,  for,  by  keeping  the  boat 
in  the  direction  she  was  then  traversing,  she 
glided  from  under  the  berg.  Then  up  he  sent 
her  as  quickly  as  possible. 

By  the  time  the  “Sea  Tiger”  had  risen  to 
within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  surface  they 
had  all  i*ecovered  save  the  Esquimau  boy, 
but  he,  too,  was  revived  by  pouring  some 
brandy  down  his  throat. 

None  of  them  suffered  from  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  afterwards,  and  their  spirits 
began  to  revive  when  they  regained  the 
surface. 

“If  we  could  only  make  an  anchorage  now,” 
said  Frank,  wistfully,  “we  might  search  for 
the  ‘  Delaware,’  for  she  cannot  be  far  away 
from  here.  Ah!  and  what  is  this?” 

He  turned  the  rays  of  the  searchlight  round. 

It  reflected  upon  the  hull  of  a  ship  a, 
cable’s  length  away. 

“The  ‘Delaware’!”  shouted  Frank. 

“Fate!”  muttered  the  doctor,  seriously. 
“We  are  destined  to  know  all  we  ought  to 
about  this  ship,  it  seems  to  me.” 

The  reversed  course  of  the  dismantled 
cruiser  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
wind’s  action,  for  it  was  buoyant,  and  an  easy 
prey  to  the  gale  that  tossed  upon  the  troubled 
waters.  Swinging  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides 
and  winds,  the  derelict  wanderer  of  the  polar 
seas  had  been  traversing  these  waters  for 
several  years. 

It  was  badly  battered  and  bruised  by  the 
ice  and  the  elements,  but  looked  as  if  it  was 
capable  of  withstanding  the  shocks  of  a  good 
deal  more  rough  handling  from  the  seas. 

“Doctor,”  cried  Frank,  excitedly,  “if  we 
let  it  go  now,  perhaps  we  may  never  see  it 
again.  I’m  going  to  fasten  the  wreck  to  the 
‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  by  a  long  cable.” 

“Ridiculous!  It  may  seal  our  doom.  A 
wave  might  dash  it  against  our  side  and  sink 
this  boat  to  the  bottom.” 

“Still,  I  shall  run  the  risk.” 

“If  you  are  determined,  of  course  I  will 
aid  you.” 

Frank  resigned  the  steering  of  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  to  the  doctor’s  care,  and,  procuring 
a  long  line  light  and  strong,  he  secured  it  to 
a  stanchion  on  the  deck,  and,  grasping  the 
other  end,  he  stood  out  on  the  deck  of  the 
submarine  in  the  howling  blast  hanging  on 
to  the  rail  for  support.  ., 

The  doctor  steered  the  boat  over  to  the 
plunging  wreck.  As  the  “Sea  Tiger”  rolled 
alongside  of  her  and  the  two  bumped  and 
rubbed  together,  Frank  seized  the  broken 
bulwark  and  pulled  himself  up  on  the 
derelict. 


IIo  staggered  across  the  broken  deck  to  the 
stump  of  the  mainmast  to  tie  the  rope  round 
it,  when  an  enormous  billowing  wave  swept 
up  and  flung  the  two  boats  far  apart. 

Buried  in  a  deluge  of  ice  and  water,  the 
wreck  was  swept  off  in  one  direction  and  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  in  another. 

The  anxious  crew  on  the  submarine  boat 
saw  Frank  clinging  desperately  to  the  broken 
mast,  and  then,  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the 
tempest  and  a  deluge  of  sleet  and  hail,  the 
wrreck  vanished. 

I 

CHAPTER  4. 

Braying  the  Gale  on  the  Wreck.— Dashed  to  a 
Terrible  Doom.— Stranded  Under  the  Ocean. 

Fr.vn’Z  tied  his  rope  fast  to  the  stump  of 
the  mast,  and  although  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
was  driven  to  the  end  of  the  cable,  she  had 
to  pause  when  the  rope  was  all  paid  out. 

As  long  as  the  searchlight  shone  in  the 
gloom  he  could  locate  the  submarine  boat, 
but,  as  the  raging  billows  hurled  the  surging 
boats  up  and  down,  he  several  times  lost 
track  of  her,  and  was  only  reassured  that  the 
strands  had  not  parted  by  feeling  the  rope's 
tension. 

The  Death-ship,  as  Esquimau  Nick  called 
the  cruiser,  certainly  was  a  harbinger  of  ill- 
fortune,  for  since  they  had  first  sighted  it 
foul  luck  had  been  rewarding  everything 
Frank  had  undertaken  to  do. 

Seeing  no  immediate  chance  to  get  back 
to  his  boat,  Frank  lashed  himself  to  the 
stump  of  the  mainmast  with  the  end  of  the 
rope,  as  the  terrible  wind  was  momentarily 
threatening  to  dash  him  overboard  into  the 
surging  sea. 

The  doctor  turned  the  searchlight  full  upon 
Frank  so  that  the  crew  of  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
had  a  constant  view  of  him ;  and,  as  the 
electric  boat  forged  on  ahead,  it  towed  the 
“Delaware”  after  it  by  the  cable  with  which 
Frank  fastened  both  boats  together. 

In  this  manner  several  hours  passed  by. 

Half -frozen  from  his  inactivity,  almost 
rigid,  nearly  blinded  by  the  gale,  and  unable 
to  speak,  Frank  suffered  tire  most  agonising 
torments,  exposed  as  he  was  to  the  fury  of 
the  elements.  Soon  his  limbs  grew  so  numbed 
that  he  knew  that  unless  he  moved  he  would 
die  where  he  stood. 

To  his  dismay  he  discovered  that  the  ice 
had  frozen  his  clothing  fast  to  the  stump,  so 
that  he  could  not  get  away. 

He  had  a  knife  in  his  belt,  however,  and 
managed  to  cut  himself  free,  when  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  rolling  and  pitching  vessel  sent 
him  staggering  across  the  deck. 

Bearing  saving  himself  from  going  over¬ 
board  by  grasping  the  battered  railing  he  re¬ 
gained  his  breath,  and  found  that  the  sudden 
and  violent  exercise  infused  new  life  in  his 
veins. 

Thence  onward  it  was  a  struggle  to  save 
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himself  from  being  washed  overboard ;  but 
the  very  activity  .he  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
was  all  that  kept  him  alive. 

Towards  morning  it  occurred  to  those  on 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  to  shorten  the  cable  in  order 
to  bring  the  submarine  boat  nearer  to  the 
wrecked  cruiser  and  increase  Frank’s  chances 
of  getting  back  on  board  of  his  boat,  for  they 
saw  the  danger  threatening  him,  and  although 
several  attempts  were  made  to  reach  him  they 
failed. 

Frank  disappeared  from  the  spar  deck  of 
the  old  ship  ;  but  they  had  seen  him  go  down 
a  companionway  to  the  gun  deck  below,  so 
did  not  apprehend  any  fears  for  his  life. 

He  found  the  ship’s  log  and  several  other 
substantial  proofs  of  his  having  discovered 
the  lost  cruiser,  and,  getting  the  things  to¬ 
gether  so  that  he  would  not  lose  them,  he 
fastened  the  package  to  his  back  and  went 
on  deck  again. 

He  saw  that  Barney  and  Pomp  had  short¬ 
ened  the  hawser,  thus  bringing  the  boats 
much  nearer  to  each  other. 

There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for 
the  boats  to  get  any  closer,  though,  without 
one  or  the  other  being  crushed  by  the  ice. 

“If  I  remain  here,”  thought  Frank,  “the 
hawser  may  break,  and  then  my  chances  to 
get  back  to  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  will  be  slimmer 
still.  I’ll  make  an  effort  to  get  over  to  the 
boat  on  the  hawser.” 

It  was  a  d^ring  plan,  attempting  to  cross 
the  gulf  that  separated  him  from  his  boat 
by  going  hand  over  hand  on  the  rope,  for  a 
raging  cauldron  of  stormy  sea  was  boiling 
beneath  it. 

But  once  his  mind  was  made  up  he  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant.  Unmindful  of  the 
thundering  ice  below,  heedless  of  the  roaring 
waves  that  leaped  and  tumbled  in  the  air, 
and  defiant  of  the  shrieking  gale  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  dislodge  him,  he  grasped  the  line, 
swung  himself  over  the  yawning  chasm  of 
tempest,  and  started. 

Slowly  he  went,  hand  over  hand,  eagerly 
and  anxiously  watched  by  hie  friends  in  the 
pilot-house  of  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  the  wild  wind 
swaying  his  body,  the  waves  leaping  up  to 
drag  him  down,  and  great  particles  of  ice 
striking  his  body  almost  with  the  force  of 
cannon-balls. 

But  he  kept  on  steadily  and  pluckily,  each 
moment  drawing  nearer  to  the  boat,  his  hopes 
raising,  his  nerves  and  muscles  strained,  and 
his  courage  undaunted  at  the  fearful  dangers 
surrounding  him  on  all  sides. 

Half  the  distance  was  traversed  when,  with 
a  shock  like  a  galvanic  battery,  a  sudden 
plunge  of  the  “Sea  Tiger”  strained  the 
hawser  and  caused  it  to  part  with  a  thunder¬ 
ous  report. 

Then  down  into  the  raging  eea  Frank  was 
dashed,  clinging  to  the  broken  rope. 

The  gleam  of  the  searchlight  shot  through 
the  gloom  far  over  his  head,  leaving  the 


abyss  into  which  he  was  plunged  in  dense 
gloom. 

A  crashing  floe  came  sweeping  up  on  the 
crest  of  a  huge  billow,  and  as  Frank  went 
down  in  the  trough  it  rushed  down  the  in¬ 
cline  of  the  wave  and  was  checked  close  by 
where  the  youth  floated. 

He  felt  its  presence,  and  the  motion  of  the 
water  lifted  his  body  upon  the  immense  cake, 
where  he  lay  gasping  for  breath  for  the 
space  of  several  minutes,  and  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  saw  the  “Sea  Tiger”  looming  up  close 
ahead,  with  Barney  hauling  in  the  hawser. 

The  next  thing  Frank  knew  he  was  pulled 
up  on  his  boat,  and  the  faithful  Irishman  was 
dragging  him  across  the  deck  abaft  of  the 
pilot-house  and  down  .  through  the  hatchway 
into  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

“Begorra!”  roared  Barney,  the  moment  he 
had  Frank  within  the  comfortable  cabin,  “but 
it’s  the  illigant  fishermon  I  be’s  ter  haul  up 
a  loive  gossoon  wid  a  Jiundhred  feet  of  rope!” 

“Is  he  all  right,  Barney?”  shouted  the 
doctor. 

“Safe  as  a  gold  dollar,”  replied  Frank,  for 
himself,  although  his  voice  was  husky  and 
his  teeth  chattered  like  castanets. 

He  was  stripped  of  his  wet  and  frozen 
clothing,  rubbed  until  a  healthy  circulation 
was  promoted,  and  when  he  had  put  on  a 
dry  suit  and  had  taken  some  brandy  he  felt 
but  little  of  the  rough  experience  he  had 
undergone  a  short  time  before. 

“What  has  become  of  the  ‘Delaware,’ 
doctor?”  he  asked,  as  he  peered  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  pilot-house. 

“She  will  never  float  again,  I  am  afraid, 
Frank,”  replied  the  old  doctor. 

“What !  gone  ashore?  Then  I  did  not  leave 
her  any  too  soon.” 

“Listen  to  the  hoarse  rumbling  of  that  surf. 
A  monster  wave  lifted  her  up  and  dashed 
her,  buried  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  upon  that 
shore,  where  she  probably  lies  beating  to 
pieces  or  a  total  wreck.  I  am  sorry,  Frank, 
for  I  know  you  wanted  to  examine  her.  Your 
last  chance  is  gone  ;  so  we  may  as  well  retrace 
our  course  to  the  southward  as  soon  as  this 
driving  storm  will  permit  us  to.” 

“Doctor  Vaneyke,  I  am  satisfied,  even  if 
she  is  gone - ” 

“But  you  will  lose  the  reward  offered  by 
the  Government.” 

“I  lose  nothing,  doctor.  I  already  have 
saved  her  log  and  some  other  valuable  papers. 
My  mission  is  accomplished.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  abates  we  will  change  our  course  to  the 
southward,  and  make  tracks  for  the  South 
Polar  regions  in  search  of  the  ‘Texas.’” 

Unluckily  for  their  plans,  though,  the 
storm  increased  in  fury  all  that  day  instead 
of  abating,  and  the  voyagers  had  to  drive 
before  the  tempest,  sometimes  on  the  surface, 
and  again  beneath  the  water. 

It  required  skilful  management  to  prevent 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  from  going  to  pieces  in  the 
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ice,  and  she  \Vas  driven  far  up  into  Smith’s 
Sound. 

Daylight  was  turned  into  darkness,  the  seas 
were  violently  pitching,  as  the  gale  blew 
against  the  great,  polar  current,  and  enormous 
fields  of  ice  were  driven  before  the  blast, 
opening  channels  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  found  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  was  almost  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  storm,  the  utmost  her  navigators 
could  do  being  to  prevent  her  destruction. 
Presently  the  machinery  began  to  act  in  a 
queer  manner,  first  operating  fast  and  furious, 
and  then  slackening  its  speed. 

“What  can  be  the  meaning  of  that?”  asked 
the  doctor,  noticing  it. 

“I  hope  nothing  is  out  of  order,”  Frank 
remarked,  anxiously. 

“You  had  better  go  downstairs  and  see, 
Frank. 

“Take  the  wheel,  doctor.  If  our  machinery 
fails  to  act  now,  we  shall  toss  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements  and  go  to  pieces  shortly.” 

Yaneyke  grasped  the  wheel,  and  the  young 
inventor  went  down  into  the  battery-room. 

He  could  not  find  any  derangement  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  with  a  puzzled  glance  at  the 
indicator  he  observed  that  as  fast  as  the 
electric  fluid  was  generated  it  became 
exhausted  again. 

Dumfounded,  and  unable  to  account  for  this 
peculiar  freak  which  the  machinery  had  taken 
on,  the  youth  was  striving  hard  to  frame 
a  reason  for  it,  when  the  doctor  shouted 
through  a  tube  : 

“Frank,  come  up  here — quick!” 

“What  is  the  matter  now?”  hastily  queried 
the  youth. 

“The  compass  is  acting  queerly,”  came  the 
response. 

“What  in  the  world  can  be  the  matter?” 
thought  Frank. 

He  hastened  up  to  the  pilot-house  again, 
and  glancing  in  the  binnacle  he  saw  the  com¬ 
pass-needle  swaying  and  spinning  round  as 
if  all  its  powers  were  departed. 

Frank  glanced  at  the  doctor  in  perplexity. 

“Can  you  account  for  this?”  asked  Van- 
eyke,  uneasily. 

“Not  now.  But  if  the  compass  fails  to  act 
as  it  should  we  shall  run  aground,  or  some 
other  disaster  will  occur.” 

“Don’t  you  think  the  electric  machinery  is 
affecting  the  compass?” 

"It  would  do  so  were  not  the  compass 
entirely  insulated  with  glass,  doctor.  I  have 
an  idea  that  this  storm  has  created  some 
violent  electric  disturbance  outside,  which  we 
are  feeling.” 

1’hen  let  us  go  below  the  surface  and  see 
it'  that  won  t  make  a  difference.  We  may 
be  safe  down  there,  anyway.” 

Frank  pulled  out  lever  No.  3,  after  every¬ 
thing  was  made  ready  for  the  submersion,  and 
the  '  Sea  Tiger’’  dived  beneath  the  surface. 

Down  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  she  settled 


ere  Frank  brought  her  to  a  pause  and  drove 
her  ahead. 

The  boat  forged  on  a  distance,  and  then 
came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

The  machinery  had  ceased  operating,  and 
a  feeling  of  dismay  spread  over  the  crew  of 
the  submarine  boat  when,  after  another  ex¬ 
amination,  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
start  the  action  of  the  batteries  again. 

“Fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  darkness, 
no  means  of  raising  the  boat  again,  and  our 
air-supply  constantly  being  consumed,” 
muttered  Frank,  in  dismay.  “What  is  to 
become  of  us  now?” 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  began  to  drift  presently, 
and  the  anxious  navigators  observed  that  her 
speed  momentarily  kept  increasing,  until  the 
truth  flashed  over  their  minds  that  she  was 
caught  in  a  powerful  current. 

It  dragged  her  along  incessantly  for  two 
days,  during  which  no  change  was  observed 
in  the  condition  of  the  machinery,  her  course 
entirely  unknown,  as  the  compass  failed  to 
point  to  the  north.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day  a  great  fear  arose  in  Frank’s  mind. 

“If  my  theory  is  right,”  he  said  to  the 
doctor,  “we  are  in  the  open  Polar  Sea,  and 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  North  Pole  has 
overcome  the  power  of  our  batteries,  and 
made  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  a  veritable  lodesione 
on  account  of  the  electricity  on  board  and 
the  fact  of  everything  being  metallic.” 

“You  think  we  are  gravitating  poleward?” 
asked  the  astonished  doctor. 

“Yes.  We  are  out  of  the  current,  for  you 
can  see  driftweed,  driftwood,  and  other  things 
going  away  from  us.  The  North  Pole,  which 
has  the  power  of  controlling  the  compass- 
needle,  is  pulling  this  electrified  boat  towards 
it.” 

This  was  startling,  and,  as  the  confined  air 
grew  denser,  Pomp  suggested  pumping  the 
water  ballast  out  by  hand,  an  idea  tnat  never 
occurred  to  them  before,  although  there  was 
a  portable  pump  on  board. 

They  must  reach  the  surface  or  perish,  2nd 
the  pump  was  operated. 

To  their  joy  the  boat  began  to  rise,  but  as 
it  got  in  the  upper  currents  again  it  was 
caught  in  a  terrible  torrent,  dashed  along  for 
several  hours,  and  an  appalling  noise  was 
heard  coming  from  ahead. 

Then  it  was  flung  upon  the  surface  in  broad 
daylight  in  an  open  sea  moving  in  vast 
circles. 

Caught  in  the  vortex  of  a  frightful  whirl¬ 
pool,  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  shot  towards  the 
roaring  cauldron  at  a  speed  that  was  terrify¬ 
ing,  and,  following  the  vast  circle,  it  began  io 
work  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  roaring 
pool. 

The  adventurers  stood  transfixed,  and  then 
the  appalling  truth  of  their  situation  dawned 
upon  Frank  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt. 

“Doctor  Vaneyke,  we  are  as  near  to  the 
North  Polo  as  man  can  get!”  he  exclaimed. 
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as  he  pointed  at  sea  and  sky  with  a  sudden 
gesture. 

The  sweep  of  the  immense  circular  current 
they  were  in  was  many  miles  round,  the 
centre  depressed  funnel-shaped,  and  the 
rushing  waters  gyrating  in  towards  the 
bellowing  vortex  with  a  noise,  low,  deep,  and 
rumbling,  that  momentarily  grew  in  its 
thunderous  volume  as  they  drew  nearer  the 
centre. 

The  openings  in  the  boat  were  secured, 
and  the  circles  kept  nan-owing,  until  within 
an  hour  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  swept  into  the 
bellowing  vortex  of  the  boiling  cauldron  and 
dragged  down  into  the  whirlpool. 

Down,  down,  down  it  went,  deeper  and 
deeper  every  moment,  whirled  round  and 
round,  the  thunderous  roaring  half -deafening 
the  inmates,  a  mass  of  dense  foam  and  drift¬ 
wood  surrounding  the  boat,  and  then  they 
were  gone  ! 

Sent  like  a  shot  from  a  gun,  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  descended  fifty  feet,  then  a  hundred — 
two — three — four  hundred  feet  below,  at  a 
speed  that  was  simply  beyond  calculation, 
the  passage  only  occupying  a  minute. 

Then  a  mass  of  solid  water  caught  it  and 
whirled  it  away. 

They  were  beyond  the  depth  at  which 
human  beings  can  live  submerged,  and  yet  it 
seemed  that  no  sooner  had  the  mighty  pool 
dragged  them  down  than  the  fearful  pressure 
began,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  faint,  dizzy, 
and  sick. 

Their  brains  reeled,  their  breath  collapsed, 
they  fell. 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  death  would 
be  a  happy  relief  to  the  awful  agony  they 
were  undergoing,  for  the  pressure  was  more 
than  they  could  bear.  The  strain  was  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  their  strength  failed  them. 

Like  so  many  people  shot  dead,  they  lay 
upon  the  floor,  the  vessel  strained  at  every 
joint,  and  the  densest  darkness  all  around 
them. 

Then  the  “Sea  Tiger”  dashed  off  at  an 
angle,  in  the  grasp  of  an  irresistible  submarine 
current,  and  away  she  was  shot  at  a  rate  of 
speed  faster  than  any  at  which  human  beings 
had  travelled  before. 

It  was  appalling,  and,  had  not  the  boat  been 
built  on  lines  to  resist  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  strain,  the  force  of  her  speed  through 
the  brine  might  have  crushed  in  her  hull  like 
an  egg-shell. 

Minutes  turned  into  hours,  and  the  hours 
grew  in  number  as  the  boat  fled  through  the 
seas,  rising  steadily  towards  the  surface  at 
intervals,  until,  at  last  with  a  spring,  she  was 
shot  .up  out  of  the  sea;  and  floated  once  more 
on  the  surface. 

*  *  v  *  *  *  * 

“Land!  land  at  last!  Thank  Heaven! 
But  Frank — fs  he  dead?” 

“Dead?  Him  done  gwine  ter  die?  Deary, 
no;  moah  alibe  dan  I  is,  sah.” 


“Be  heavens,  it’s  glad  I  am  ter  hear  it,  fer 
I’ve  been  dead  meself  a  dozen  toimes  over,  an’ 
kem  ter  loife  ag’in  jest  ter  spite  an  Esquimau 
undertaker.” 

Thus  spoke  three  of  the  “Sea  Tiger’s”  crew 
two  days  after  the  foregoing  event,  as  they 
stood  in  the  pilot-house,  the  boat  on  the  sur¬ 
face  on  an  icy  sea,  a  clear,  blue  sky  overhead, 
in  which  the  declining  sun  shone  brightlv, 
and,  as  Frank  came  in,  they  uttered  a  cheer 
that  showed  how  glad  they  were. 

“It  seems  impossible  to  kill  us,”  said  Frank, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  the  others,  “altho-ugh 
poor  little  Esquimau  Nick  perished 
miserably.” 

“We  buried  him  in  the  sea  an  hour  ago/' 
said  the  doctor,  sadly;  “but  the  wonder  to 
me  is  that  any  of  us  are  yet  alive,  and 
although  there  is  land  in  sight,  Heaven  only 
knows  where  we  are.” 

“Pomp,  we  owe  our  lives  to  you,”  said 
Frank  gratefully,  “for  you  were  the  first  to 
recover  from  the  faint  that  assailed  us,  and, 
finding  the  ‘Sea  Tiger  ’  on  the  surface,  set 
about  to  revive  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Shure,  it’s  the  besht  thing  the  ould 
naygur  iver  did,”  said  Barney. 

“Dunno  nuffin’  ’bout  wha’  done  happen  to 
un  undah  de  watah,”  said  Pomp  ;  “but  spects 
dat  de  current  carry  us  good  ways  to  de  souf, 
an’  den  brins*  us  up  to  de  surface,  sah,  kase 
yere  we  am. 

“The  theory  of  Symmes’  Holes  must  be 
true,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  the  Polar  Sea 
current  going  down  in  one  must  have  swept 
us  to  some  point  of  the  ocean  where  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  then  released  the  boat 
from  its  clutches.” 

“Shure,  there’s  wan  thing  certain,”  said 
Barney,  “an’  that  be?s  as  were  south  av  ther 
north  an’  east  av  the  west,  but  where  the 
dickens  that  is,  begorra,  there’s  no  tellin’  at 
all,  at  all.” 

Pomp  had  found  the  machinery  in  motion, 
from  which  it  was  deducted  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  it  save  that  the 
strange  polar  magnetic  influence  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boat,  it  had  started  itself, 
and  none  of  them  were  much  worse  for  their 
adventure. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  was  headed  for  the  land, 
and  Frank  took  an  observation  and  made  a 
reckoning,  when,  to  their  increased  astonish¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  that  they  must  have  gone 
clear  round  Greenland,  for  they  wei'e  then  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

“The  land  you  see  ahead,”  said  Frank, 
“must  be  Cape  Sviatoi,  west  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Indigirka  River.  If  that  is  the  case,  a. 
few  miles  inland  wo  shall  find  the  town  ot 
Ruskoe,  an  exile  mining  station,  where  we 
can  procure  anything  we  may  stand  in  need 
of/’  '  :  '•  ‘ 

After  a  brief  outlook  our  party  of  heroes 
started  for  the  place  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  5. 

Barney  Goes  Hunting.  —  A  Skirmish  with 
Japs.— Attacked  by  Pirates. 

Ruskoe  was  reached  without  mishap,  and 
our  friends  spent  some  days  ashore,  hading 
it  a  relief  to  tread  dry  land  once  more. 

They  started  off  again  in  high  spirits,  and 
a  few  days  later  reached  the  Kamtehatka  Sea. 

The  coast  of  Kamtehatka  was  followed,  and 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  ran  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
knots  for  the  space  of  five  days,  sometimes 
on  the  surface  and  at  other  times  below  the 
water,  until  the  frozen  zone  was  left  far 
astern,  and  she  finally  emerged  in  latitude 
forty  deg.,  fifteen  min.,  north,  and  the  145th 
deg.  of  longitude,  off  the  Japanese  Islands. 

Frank  went  out  on  deck  with  a  powerful 
glass,  and  directed  it  towards  the  dim,  dull 
shadow  of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  the  north, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  their  last 
trace  of  Siberia,  and  then  south  to  the  islands 
of  Yesso  and  Niphon,  east  of  the  Japanese 
Sea. 

“I  wonder  if  we  could  not  get  some  fresh 
water  on  shore  there,”  he  said.  “I  am  tired 
of  distilling  it  from  salt  vapour,  and  a  little 
fresh  meat  would  be  a  good  preventive  of  the 
scurvy  breaking  out  among  us.” 

Just  then  he  happened  to  glance  down  at 
the  water  a  few  fathoms  off  the  port  side  of 
the  “Sea  Tiger,”  and  with  a  sudden  start  he 
cried  : 

“Stop  the  boat — quick,  Barney!” 

“What's  ther  matther,  shure?” 

Not  waiting  to  argue  t.he  question  Frank 
sprang  through  the  window  of  the  pilot-house, 
grasped  lever  No.  2,  and  hastily  pulled  it  out 
to  bring  the  boat  to  a  pause. 

The  Irishman  glanced  out  at  the  sea  in 
amazement,  and  started  as  he  saw  an 
enormous  floating  mass,  looking  like  a  barren 
island,  upon  which  the  boat  was  running  at 
full  speed. 

The  boat  had  so  much  headway  that  it 
struck  the  mass  ere  it  came  to  a  stop,  although 
the  shock  was  yielding,  and  not  so  violent  as 
if  the  substance  were  hard. 

For  an  instant  the  island  trembled,  and 
then  there  suddenly  occurred  a  phenomenon 
such  as  few  people  have  ever  seen. 

The  island  became  animated,  rose  up  from 
the  sea  with  a  fearful  commotion  of  the 
waters,  and,  as  the  enormous  mass  upreared 
itself  fully  twenty  feet,  a  score  of  enormous 
livid  arms  fully  ten  feet  in  thickness  shot  out. 
end  were  whipped  through  the  air  several 
hundred  yards  in  all  directions. 

“A  kraken !  ”  Frank  gasped,  in  horror. 
“  Good  heavens,  Barney,  did' you  ever  see  such 
a  monster  before  ?  Tho  blow  ’we  dealt  it  with 
the  boat  has  enraged  it,  and  it  may  crush  the 
‘Sea  Tiger’!” 

The  arms  of  the  monster  struck  the  sea 
with  the  detonations  of  artillery,  and  then 


were  raised  again  and  flung  towards  the  boat, 
striking  it  with  a  shock  that  drove  it  below 
the  water. 

Frank  just  had  time  to  close  the  window's  to 
keep  out  the  sea,  but  the  boat  rose  and  they 
saw  the  kraken  settle  down  rapidly. 

Tw'o  of  its  tentacles,  with  cup-like  suckers 
on  the  ends,  had  fastened  to  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
and  hung  on  to  the  smooth  surface  with  ease. 

The  enormous  cephalopod — a6  scientists  call 
the  cuttle  class  of  fish — sank  so  rapidly  that  a 
whirlpool  was  formed  that  sucked  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  down  in  the  depths,  gyrating  it  round 
and  round. 

How  to  get  out  of  their  danger  without  fall¬ 
ing  victims  to  the  monster  puzzled  the  doctor ; 
but  Frank  ventured  an  experiment. 

He  transposed  one  of  the  connecting  plugs 
on  the  keyboard,  and  a  sudden  prickly  feeling 
went  over  everyone  in  the  pilot-house,  thrill 
after  thrill  passing  in  rows  through  their 
bodice. 

“You  have  electrified  the  whole  boat!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  doctor. ' 

“It  is  an  experiment  to  shock  that  creature,” 
said  Frank,  “and  thereby  try  to  force  it  to 
relax  its  hold,  if  it  has  got  nerves,  and - ” 

But  just  then  a  frightful  shock  and  com¬ 
motion  came  that  flung  them  over  on  the  floor, 
and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  dashed  ahead  to  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet  and  then 
jerked  back. 

Then  suddenly  all  became  still,  and  she 
settled  on  the  bottom,  when  Frank  hastily  dis¬ 
connected  the  circuit  of  the  battery,  and  the 
electricity  wras  no  longer  felt  passing  through 
them. 

“I’ve  stopped  the  current,”  said  the  youth, 
“and  if  the  shock  I  gave  that  fish  has  not 
killed  it  like  a  lightning-stroke,  I’m  mis¬ 
taken.” 

“It  lies  perfectly  still,”  said  the  professor, 
glancing  out  of  the  window. 

“Then  it  must  be  dead.  The  heat  of  the 
current  must  have  almost  made  the  hull  of 
the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  red-hot  for  an  instant,  and  if 
it  were  not  well  insulated  we,  too,  should 
have  been  killed.  But  see — the  monster  yet 
holds  us !  ” 

“Its  two  contracted  arms  are  wound  rigidly 
around  the  hull,  Frank.” 

“Then  wre  shall  have  to  go  out  and  cut  the 
boat  free.” 

Accompanied  by  the  doctor  Frank  went 
into  room  No.  3.  where  they  took  down 
vulcanised  indiarubbeer  diving-suits  of  extra 
heavy  material  from  the  hooks  on  the  wall, 
and  put  them  on. 

Passing  down  into  room  No.  8,  the  pumps 
were  operated,  contracting  the  atmosphere 
into  the  air-compaftments,  and  the  water  wa 
let  in  whan  they  oponed  the  door  at  the  side 
of  the  hull  and  pissed  out  on  the  hard 
bottom. 

The  kraken  was  dead.  It6  size  spread  out 
on  the  soa  bottom  was  wonderful,  and  thev 
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attacked  its  mighty  tentacles  with  their  axes, 
and  cut  the  boat  free. 

Frank  spoke  to  Vaneyke  in  the  deaf  and- 
dumb  alphabet. 

“The  ‘Sea  Tiger’  is  free.  She  can  go  on 
now.” 

“Good!”  signalled  the  doctor;  then  he 
pointed,  and  added:  “Do  you  see  that?” 

“A  sea-otter,”  said  Frank  to  himself,  as  he 
glanced  at  it. 

“Good  sport  for  hunting,”  gestured  the 
professor,  suggestively. 

“But  we  have  no  air-guns  with  us,”  replied 
Frank. 

“Signal  Barney  to  bring  them  out.  The 
animal  won’t  run  away.” 

They  were  careful  not  to  disturb  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fast  swimmer  which  can  beat  a  fish,  its 
rich  brown  and  whitish  grey  body  and  long, 
broad,  flat  tail  clearly  shown  among  the 
sponges,  its  webbed  feet  clinging  to  them. 

Frank  went  to  the  window  of  the  pilot¬ 
house  and  signalled  to  Barney  what  he  wanted 
of  him. 

The  Irishman  presentiv  emerged  with  three 
repeating  air-rifles  loaded  with  balls  that  were 
so  charged  with  nitro-glycerine  that  they 
would  burst  upon  striking  a  solid  body  after 
passing  through  the  water,  and  as  he  had  on 
a  diving-suit  he  accompanied  the  doctor  and. 
Frank. 

The  sea-otter  'ha'*  moved  from  the  sponge 
rock,  and  Frank  drew  a  bead  on  it  and  fired  ; 
but  it  moved  again,  and  the  ball  exploded 
against  the  coral,  scaring  it  away. 

It  went  like  a  flash,  but  they  hurried  after 
it  as  fast  as  they  could  move  through  the 
dense  sea-water,  and  soon  afterwards  beheld 
the  little  creature  take  refuge  behind  the  hull 
of  a  sunken  ship,  almost  hidden  from  view  in 
a  bed  of  moss,  weed,  and  sand. 

Going  round  the  hulk  they  started  it  from 
its  lair,  several  enormous  sea-turtles  shooting 
away  to  the  surface  with  it,  and  the  three 
fired  at  it  again,  when  the  unlucky  little  thing 
sank  to  the  bottom,  followed  by  one  of  the 
turtles. 

Both  had  been  killed,  and  there  was  a 
prospect  of  fine  turtle-soup  and  otter-steaks 
for  their  supper  under  the  culinary  opera¬ 
tions  of  Pomp  when  they  returned  to  the  “Sea 
Tiger.” 

Barney  hurried  forward,  caught  hold  of 
their  game,  and  began  to  drag  it  towards  the 
“Sea  Tiger.”  when  Frank  motioned  to  him 
that  he  and  the  doctor  would  go  on  a.  little 
further. 

The  Irishman  went  back  to  the1  “Sea 
Tiger”  and  Frank  hurried  on  with  his  corr- 
oanion,  both  excited  at  the  sport  they  were 
having,  until  at  last  the  doctor  suddenly  came 
to  a  pauee  and  motioned  : 

“Where  is  the  Sea  Tiger’?” 

“We  are  lost,”  was  Frank’s  pantomime. 

They  had  wandered  thoughtlessly  out  of 


range  of  the  electric  light,  and  now  did  not 
know  in  which  direction  to  go  to  look  for  it. 

For  a  while  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay  took 
possession  of  them,  until  Frank  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  each  walking  in  circles  to  make 
the  figure  eight,  and  this  plan  finally  brought 
them  after  repeated  trials  within  view  of  the 
searchlight,  when  they  got  back  on  board. 

Once  divested  of  their  diving  apparatus  they 
found  a  savoury  repast  awaiting  them,  cooked 
by  electric  heat,  after  demolishing  which  they 
ascended  to  the  surface  and  ran  in  to  the 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Yesso,  or  Yezo,  midway 
between  Tomaiki  and  Mombetsu,  opposite  the 
vast  mountain-range  of  Kilami. 

Fastening  the  “Sea  Tiger”  to  the  rocks 
Frank  and  Barney  armed  themselves  for  a 
hunt  and  went  ashore,  somewhat  puzzled  at 
hearing  a  strange,  roaring  noise  coming  from 
among  the  rocks,  and  t-o  feel  a  queer  draught 
strike  and  drag  them  along  as  they  mounted 
the  boulders  to  investigate  it. 

They  had  gone  ashore  at  a  rugged  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  steep  hills.  It  had  a  bleak, 
deserted,  and  gloomy  appearance. 

As  they  went  down  towards  a  huge,  cavern¬ 
like  fissure  in  the  rocks  the  powerful  draught 
increased,  and,  unable  to  stop  themselves, 
they  were  sucked  into  the  yawning  mouth  of 
the  cavern  at  a  forced  run. 

The  strange  phenomenon  of  the  breathing 
cavern  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  has 
a  companion  in  the  Fork  Range  of  Western 
South  Carolina,  the  force  of  suction  being  so 
great  that  cattle  cannot  resist  it. 

“Stop  yourself,  Barney!”  shouted  Frank. 
“Don’t  let  it  drag  you  within  the  cave,  or 
we  may  never  come  out  alive!” 

“Be  jabers,  I  can’t!”  panted  the  Irishman, 
running  faster. 

Both  were  lifted  from  their  feet,  and  as 
they  went  speeding  into  the  cavern’s  mouth, 
from  which  emerged  a  roaring  and  gurgling 
sound,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
enveloped  in  darkness. 

With  a  bang  that  almost  crushed  his 
bones  Frank  was  slammed  up  against  a  pro¬ 
jecting  ledge  of  solid  rock  with  Barney  beside 
him,  and  they  clung  to  it  with  desperate 
energy  to  prevent  the  fierce  current  of  air 
carrying  them  further  in  the  dismal  place. 

A  draught  beside  them  apprised  the  two 
adventurers  that  there  was  another  opening 
in  the  wall,  radiating  at  an  angle  to  the  outer 
air  again,  and  they  dragged  themselves  into 
P  out  of  the  mam  current-  which  swept-  into 
the  principal  orifice  w'  \  such  irresistible 
power. 

Able  to  walk  now  they  found  the  passage 
ahead  of  them  large  enough  to  lot  them  out 
again  in  the  open  air. 

Then  they  hastened  away  to  a  safe  distance 
and  glanced  back. 

The  wall  in  which  the  cave  opened  was 
high,  broad,  and  flat,  and  on  each  side  of 
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the  hole  into  which  they  had  been  swept  were 
two  more  small  apertures,  out  of  one  of  which 
they  just  came. 

“I  understand  how  that  suction  is  made 
now,”  said  Frank,  when  he  had  studied  the 
orifices  a  moment.  “A  strong  wind  blows 
from  the  sea  into  the  cave,  which  has  a  back 
outlet,  and  the  same  wind  goes  through  the 
swallow-holes  on  each  side  of  it.  The  shafts 
of  the  small  apertures  merge  into  the  sides 
of  the  main  entrance  far  back,  each  at 
different  intervals,  forming  a  suction  away 
back  in  the  main  shaft,  which  draws  and 
pulls  at  the  wind  and  everything  else  which 
comes  in  a  direcfTline  with  the  aperture.  In 
short,  this  natural  formation  merely  acts  like 
a  suction  ventilator.” 

“Begob!  it’s  nearly  kilt  I  be’s!”  said 
Barney,  “an’  I’m  wantin’  no  more  av  it.  But 
luck  over  there,  sor,  to  ther  south.  There’s 
a  foine  wood  av  pine  an’  oak,  tree-fern, 
bamboo,  sago  -  palms,  an’  banana  -  threes. 
Shure,  we  moight  get  a  shot  at  a  pheasant, 
crane,  woild  deer,  or  a  boar  among  ’em.” 

They  made  a  circuit,  and  came  out  on  a 
plateau,  whence  they  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  rice  fields,  tea-gardens,  and  evergreen  trees 
in  the  distance,  while  all  around  them  were 
camphor,  paper-mulberry,  and  vegetable  wax- 
trees  mingling  with  the  forest. 

“This  must  be  a  farm,”  said  Frank,  “and 
it  would  be  hot  for  us  if  we  were  caught 
poaching  by  some  Malay,  Tartar,  or  Tura¬ 
nian.” 

“Shure,  sor,  an’  it’s  a  foine  woild  deer  I  see 
over  yander,  an’  I’ll  have  a  shot  at  it.” 

He  aimed  his  piece  at  a  beautiful  deer 
grazing  in  the  woods  and  fired,  bringing  it 
down  and  scaring  up  a  flock  of  herons. 

The  moment  the  beast  fell  Barney  dashed 
forward  to  secure  it,  when  with  a  snarl  a 
huge  dog  sprang  out  of  the  shrubbery  con¬ 
fronting  him. 

Mistaking  the  dog  for  a  wild  beast  Barney 
fired  and  killed  it. 

/ 

A  fearful  cry  arose,  and  several  men  ap¬ 
peared  from  among  the  trees. 

“Shtand  back,  yer  'spalpeens!  I’ll  have 
that  deer,  or,  bedad,  I’ll  fall  a  victim  av  the 
shtomach’s  cravin’  fer  a  bit  av  fresh  mait !  ” 
cried  Barney ;  and  he  dashed  up  to  the  beast, 
which  was  of  medium  size,  and  lifted  it  upon 
his  shoulders. 

There  were  six  Japanese  of  some  tribe  still 
uncivilised,  tall,  olive-complexioned,  five  of 
them  almost  nude,  their  skin  tattooed  with 
bright  blue  dragons,,  lions,  and  tigers,  their 
hair  shaved  off  about'  three  inches  in  front, 
and  glued  in  a  tuft  on  the  top,  where  pms 
held  it. 

One  of  them  was  evidently  a.  man  of  rank, 
for  all  his  crown  was  shaved. 

Oblique-eyed,  vindictive-natured,  and  brave, 
they  rushed  at  Barney,  to  vent  their  out¬ 
raged  feelings  upon  him  by  taking  hie  life 


with  the  short  swords  each  of  them  carried, 
when  Frank  uttered  a  shout : 

“Run — drop  the  deer,  Barney!”  he  cried. 

Then  he  aimed  his  rifle  at  the  Irishman's 
pursuers,,  and,  as  they  all  apparently  under¬ 
stood  that  death  was  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  came  to  an  irresolute  pause. 

Barney  did  not  drop  the  deer,  but  kept  on 
grimly,  and  as  he  reached  Frank  they  began 
to  retreat  towards  the  shore  backwards, 
menacing  the  Japs  with  their  rifles. 

Expert  archers,  and  each  one  of  them  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  they  began  to  fire 
at  the  two  friends  with  such  unerring  aim 
that  the  body  of  the  deer  was  stuck  full  of 
arrows,  and  they  had  the  narrowest  escapes 
from  the  barbed  shafts  piercing  their  bodies. 

“This  is  getting  to  be  most  uncomfortably 
hot,”  muttered  Frank. 

“Howly  shmoke,  thin  whoy  don’t  yer  lemma 
knock  wan  av  thim  over  wid  a  bullet?” 
growled  Barney,  savagely. 

“No.  I  hate  to  shoot  at  them  with  better 
weapons  than  their  own.  It  almost  seems 
like  murder.  Here  we  are  on  the  shore  now, 
and  half  a  mile  further  on  we  shall  find  the 
boat  moored.” 

“But,  be  jabers,  while  we’re  hesitatin’ 
about  murderin’  thim  spalpeens  they’ll  be 
afther  murdherin’  us!”  said  Barney. 

Whiz!  came  an  arrow  just  then,  taking  off 
Frank’s  hat. 

“They  may  imagine  we  have  no  shot  or 
are  afraid  of  them  if  we  hesitate  much 
longer,”  he  muttered,  recovering  his  head- 
gear. 

“Then,  begorra,  here  goes  fer  wan  av 
thim  !”  said  Barney. 

He  took  deliberate  aim  at  their  pursuers 
and  fired  a  shot. 

One  of  the  men  uttered  a  cry,  clapped  liis 
hand  to  his  chest,  and  fell  over  backwards 
on  the  ground,  while  the  rest,  instead  of  being 
intimidated  at  this  example,  became,  on  the 
contrary,  more  incensed  against  the  adven¬ 
turers,  and  ran  towards  them. 

“It  is  my  turn  to  fire,  much  as  I  regret  it,” 
said  Frank. 

He  singled  out  the  silk-robed  leader  and 
wounded  him  ;  but  the  others  kept  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  shower  of  arrows,  and  Frank  and 
Barney  ran  for  the  shelter  of  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  rocks. 

They  reached  the  refuge  without  accident, 
and  ensconced  themselves  behind  a  barricade 
which  the  arrows  fell  against  harmlessly,  and 
sent  two  shots  more  at  the  four  remaining 
men. 

One  of  them  toppled  over,  and  the  other 
three  came  to  a  pause. 

“That’s  ther  shtoyle"*  cried  Barney*, 
’‘Shure,  they’re  gittin’  ther  laste  taste  av 
common  sinse  in  their  shaved  heads  at  last, 
an’  it’s  toime  thev  did,  or  all  'u’d  go  undher. 
shure’” 
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“Hark!”  exclaimed  Frank.  “What  is  that 
report?” 

“Faix!  it  must  be  as  Pomp  an’  ther  per- 
fesser  has  garn  off  on  a  hunt  thimselves,  fer 
it’s  ther  bangin’  av  their  guns  we  hears.” 

“I’m  afraid  it  is  worse  than  that,  Barney.” 

“What  d’yer  mane  at  all,  at  all?” 

“Don’t  you  hear  how  rapid  and  numerous 
the  discharges  are,  and  can’t  you  hear  voices 
shouting  off  to  the  seaward?” 

“I  do  that,  indade,”  said  Barney,  after 
listening  a  moment. 

“Then  depend  upon  it  our  friends  are  in 
trouble  of  some  kind  as  well  as  we  are,  and  the 
quicker  we  get  back  to  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  to  find 
out  aid  lend  them  our  aid  the  better.” 

“Shure,  it  won’t  be  aisy  now,  I’m  fear¬ 
in’!” 

“Why  not?” 

“Bekase  here  comes  a  gang  av  Japs  a-run- 
nin’  t’wards  thim  we  shot.” 

Barney  had  spoken  the  truth,  for  a  score 
or  more  men  came  running  from  amid  the 
trees  to  reinforce  their  enemies. 

“We  must  run  for  it  now!”  exclaimed 
Frank.  “Como  on!” 

“But  not  without  this  deer,”  protested 
Barney,  doggedly.  “Shure,  an’  it  cost  me 
enough  to  git  it,  an',  bedad,  I’m  a-goin’  to 
hang  on  to  it  now  !” 

He  shouldered  the  carcase,  and  they  ran 
for  the  anchorage  of  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  jabbering,  gesturing,  and  shout¬ 
ing  crowd  of  Japanese. 

Stormed  by  showers  of  arrows,  and  return¬ 
ing  an  occasional  shot  to  check  their  ex¬ 
asperated  enemies,  they  ran.  and  within  five 
minutes  reached  the  •  spot  where  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  had  been  brought  to  the  shore  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  rocks. 

But  the  boat  was  not  there. 

Pomp  and  the  old  scientist  had  worked  her 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  where  she 
then  stood,  the  two  occupants  firing  at  a 
swarthy  crew  on  the  deck  of  an  immense 
Japanese  junk  which  had  attacked  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  soon  after  Frank  went  ashore. 

“A  Japanese  pirate,  I’ll  bet!”  said  Frank, 
in  dismay,  as  they-  reached  the  shore  and 
saw  how  matters  stood  out  on  the  water. 

“Help!”  yelled  Barney.  “Fer  ther  luv  av 
Heaven,  help!” 

He  waved  his  hands  to  those  on  the  “Sea 
Tiger,”  but  a  volley  of  arrows  from  their 
reinforced  pursuers  caused  him  to  drop  the 
carcase  of  the  deer  and  fall  behind  some  rocks 
beside  Frank.  As  another  volley  of  arrows 
came,  flying  towards  them  they  opened  fire 
upon  their  enemies  again. 

The  Japanese  seemed  to  know  no  fear,  for 
despite  the  disastrous  fire  they  rushed  on, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  were  almost  upon 
Frank  and  Barney. 

The  Japanese  junk  which  had  attacked 
Doctor  Vane.yke  and  Pomp  on  the-  “Sea 
Tiger”  was  doubtless  manned  by  a  piratical 
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crew,  else  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  an  exchange  of  hostilities. 

It  was  a  vessel  of  large  dimensions,  having 
a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  and  carried  three 
masts  with  bamboo  sails,  ribbed  by  cross¬ 
pieces  at  intervals  of  every  two  feet,  and 
although  a  clumsy  vessel,  incapable  of  much 
seamanship  or  speed,  it  was  dangerous  as  an 
adversary. 

The  decks  were  swarming  with  copper- 
coloured  Japanese  sailors,  all  of  them  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  modern  implements  of  war¬ 
fare,  blue  dragons  on  the  yellow,  swallow¬ 
tailed  flags  floating  rfom  the  mast-tops,  and 
the  high  bulwarks  affording  them  shelter,  from 
behind  which  they  fired. 

It  was  evident  that  Doctor  Vaneyke  was 
merely  playing  with  them,  for  he  had  the 
means  at  his  command  to  blow  the  junk  out  of 
the  sea  with  one  projectile. 

As  soon  as  the  old  scientist  heard  Barney 
shout  for  help,  and  observed  him  crouching 
behind  the  rocks  on  shore,  with  Frank,  he 
started  the  “Sea  Tiger”  round  in  a  circle, 
ignoring  the  pirates  entirely. 

Pomp  had  dodged  down  below  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  entered  the  mess-room  in  -which 
stood  the  gun,  its  muzzle  at  the  window  in 
the  after-turret. 

The  darkie  opened  the  window  and  turned 
a  lever,  charging  the  gun  with  half-power, 
and  then  he  thrust  in  a  cylindrical  projectile, 
charged  with  gun-cotton  and  a  vast  number 
of  explosive  rifle-bullets. 

As  soon  as  the  “Sea  Tiger”  wore  round 
and  the  darkie  could  get  good  aim  he  pulled 
a  lever,  and  there  sounded  a  screaming 
whiz. 

The  projectile  sped  shoreward  and  struck 
the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  barricade 
behind  which  Frank  and  Barney  crouched. 

There  it  burst  with  a  loud  explosion  in  the 
midst  of  the  Japanese. 

A  thousand  explosive  bullets  were  shot  in 
all  directions,  tearing  an  immense  hole  in  the 
rocks  and  ground. 

There  had  been  over  a  score  of  Japanese 
menacing  Frank  before  the  dreadful  engine 
of  war  had  been  discharged  by  the  negro  from 
the  boat ;  now  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  any 
of  them. 

Only  the  vast  hole  and  the  tumultuously 
upheaved  rocks  remained  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been,  for  the  projectile,  driven 
downwards  after  the  first  explosion,  had  burst 
its  second  section  in  the  manner  of  a  rocket 
after  it  had  buried  itself. 

Frank  and  Barney  had  been  hit  in  several 
places  by  the  flying  particles  of  rock ;  but 
owing  to  their  sheltered  position  and  their 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  explosive 
struck  they  were  not  much  hurt. 

“He  has  discharged  one  of  the  double 
gelatine  cartridges,”  said  Frank,  rising. 

“Faix,  is  it  an  earthquake?”  groaned 
Barney,  rubbing  a  bruise. 
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“You  have  fired  the  same  missiles,”  smiled 
Frank,  “but  you  were  always  lucky  enough 
to  be  at  the  safe  end  of  the  gun.” 

“Shure,  an’  it  didn’t  l’ave  tooth  or  hair 
av  ther  spalpeens  !” 

“I  have  some  cartridges  on  board  that 
would  blow  out  the  side  of  that  hill.” 

“Troth,  this  must  be  a  baby  to  it,  but,  be 
jabers,  it’s  an  elephant  wan.” 

“Here  comes  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  to  the  shore, 
with  Doctor  Yaneyke  steering,  so  it  must 
have  been  Pomp  who  fired  the  shot.” 

“There’s  wan  thing  I’m  afther  gloatin’ 
over,”  chuckled  Barney,  “an’  that’s  me  savin’ 
av  the  deer  afther  all.  Shure,  it’s  ther 
beautiful  breakfast  we’ll  be  afther  havin’  in 
ther  marnin’  !  ” 

“The  pirate’s  junk  is  coming  shoreward 
after  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger.’  The  fools  evidently 
imagine  that  the  doctor  is  flying  from  them. 
However,  we  will  teach  them  differently  when 
we  get  on  board.” 

Just  then  the  submarine  boat  ran  up  to  the 
rocks  where  she  had  been  before,  and  Frank 
and  Barney  went  on  board  with  the  deer. 

When  Frank  had  told  what  had  happened 
to  them.  Dr.  Yaneyke  said  : 

“You  had  hardly  gone  when  that  junk 
appeared,  coming  round  that  jutting  strip  of 
land  to  the  southward  there,  and  at  once 
attacked  us.  That  they  are  pirates  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  peaceful  traders  would  not  be 
so  aggressive,  as  the  Japanese  are  honest, 
frank,  generous  people  ;  nor  would  anyone  but 
a  freebooter  carry  such  guns  as  this  one  has.” 

“The  rascal  seems  determined  to  fight  us,” 
said  Frank,  eyeing  the  junk  as  the  boat  turned 
round.  “But  I’ll  put  a  stop  to  his 

aggression.” 

He  took  the  wheel  from  the  doctor,  ordered 
the  boat  to  be  closed  up,  sank  her,  and  ran 

'  her  under  water,  out  to  the  bottom  of  the 

junk. 

In  the  meantime  he  sent  Barney  downstairs 
to  get  dressed  in  a  diving-suit,  and,  bringing 
the  “Sea  Tiger”  to  a  pause  beneath  the 

junk,  he  opened  a  locker  and  took  out  a  small 
copper  cylinder,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
soldered  an  electrical  binding-post  and  a 
knife-blade. 

Taking  the  end  of  a  copper  wire,  that  was 
wound  on  a  stationary  spool,  he  fastened  it 
in  a  screw-hole  of  the  binding-post,  and  went 
down  to  Barney  with  it,  the  wire  unrolling 
and  paying  out  after  him. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  O’Shea  left  the 
boat  by  means  of  the  water-chamber  door, 
and  got  up  on  the  deck  of  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

Frank  had  returned  to  the  pilot-house,  and 
secured  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  a  binding- 
post  on  the  key-board. 

He  watched  Barney  through  the  turret- 
windows,  and  saw  him  reach  up,  stick  the 
knife-blade  in  the  keel  of  the  junk,  which 
held  the  cylinder  there,  and  then  Barney 
returned  to  the  interior  of  the  boat. 


Frank  backed  the  “Sea  Tiger”  a  hundred 
feet  away  from  the  iunk,  and  then  touched  a 
press-button  on  the  key-board. 

Instantly  an  electrical  current  was  made  to 
pass  through  the  wire. 

There  sounded  a  muffled  explosion,  the 
water  was  violently  agitated  at  the  spot  where 
the  junk  floated,  and  then  a  mass  of  shattered 
lumber  and  other  matter  from  the  interior  of 
the  Japanese  boat  shot  downwards  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“At  least  one-third  of  the  bottom  has  been 
blown  out  of  the  hull  of  that  junk,”  said 
Frank,  with  a  grim  smile,  “and  it  will 
founder.  That  will  be  the  end  of  at  least  one 
dangerous  sea-robber.” 

“Pretty  powerful  torpedo,”  said  the  doctor. 

“Simply  gun-cotton,”  said  Frank.  “Now 
watch.’ 

“Here  she  comes!”  exclaimed  Yaneyke,  a 
moment  later. 

The  junk  came  sinking  down  rapidly, 
leaving  the  crew  all  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  swimming  for  their  lives. 

With  an  oscillating  movement  the  junk 
descended,  the  water  bubbling  and  hissing  all 
round  her,  and,  as  Pomp  coiled  the  torpedo 
wire,  the  “Sea  Tiger”  darted  out  seaward 
again,  and  went  off  to  the  southward  at 
twenty  knots  an  hour. 

“The  Japs  never  will  know  what  struck 
them,”  said  Frank,  as  he  and  the  doctor  sat 
in  the  cabin  an  hour  later;  “but  they  were 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  most  of  them — nay, 
everyone,  in  my  opinion — will  land  safely.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  the  doctor.  “But  what 
is  your  course  now,  Frank?” 

The  youth  took  an  atlas  from  a  rack,  opened 
it  at  tVie  map  of  the  world,  and  pointed  at 
a  pencil-tracing  he  had  made  on  it. 

“From  here,”  he  replied,  “I  have  ordered 
Pomp  to  steer  due  south  on  this  parallel, 
which  will  bring  us  straight  to  the  Ladrono 
Islands,  where  I  intend  to  make  a  stop  for  an 
important  reason.  Then,  further  to  the  south 
by  one  degree,  and  almost  on  the  broiling 
equator,  we  shall  pass  the  Caroline  group. 
Our  course  changes  there,  more  to  the  south¬ 
eastward.  We  must  pass  east  of  North 
Ireland,  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  Norfolk,  and  New  Zealand. 
Then,  once  we  have  left  Chatham  astern, 
good-bye  to  Polynesia.  With  Oceania  and  the 
South  Pacific  hull  down  astern,  we  shall  soon 
plough  the  frigid  Antarctic.” 

“A  long  trip,”  commented  the  doctor; 
“but  what  reason  prompts  you  to  stop  at  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  may  I  inquire?” 

“To  verify  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.” 

“One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world?”  echoed 
the  doctor,  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

“One  of  the  greatest  wonders,”  replied 
Frank.  “It  is  a  matter  that  came  under 
my  notice  in  a  curious  manner,  the  last  time 
I  was  in  Australia.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell 
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you  about  it.  A  Ceylon  pearl-diver  Avas 
attacked  by  a  bushman,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sydney,  and  I  went  to  his  aid  and  drove  his 
enemy  away ;  but  the  thief  robbed  the  poor 
fellow  of  a  bag  of  valuable  pearls,  and  gave 
him  a  fatal  wound.  He  knew  he  was  doomed, 
but  felt  grateful  to  me  for  trying  to  save  his 
life,  and  as  a  recompense  he  told  me  a  secret. 
He  had  once  been  pearl-diving  at  the 
Ladrones,  and,  descending  in  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  he  got  in  a  cavern  that  daylight  pene¬ 
trated,  and  in  the  middle  found  a  round  rock 
standing  there.  To  the  top  of  this  rock  was 
attached  a  beautiful  coral-growth,  that  held 
a  large  piece  of  quartz  as  big  as  a  large 
melon.  The  action  of  the  water  had  worn 
the  rock  away,  no  doubt,  for  it  showed  him, 
growing  in  the  quartz,  an  immense  diamond, 
as  big  as  an  apple.” 

“On,  come,  come!”  interposed  the  doctor, 
sceptically.  “He  was  a  romancer.” 

“Perhaps  he  was,”  admitted  Frank.  “Any¬ 
way,  he  said  he  tried  to  get  it,  but  the 
approach  of  a  shark  drove  him  to  the  surface, 
and  he  never  had  a  chance  to  descend  again, 
as  some  natives  from  the  island  came  by  and 
captured  him.  He  eventually  escaped  on  a 
British  man-o’-war  and  drifted  to  Australia, 
whence  he  never  could  get  to  the  Ladrones 
again,  as  death  had  so  unexpectedly  overtaken 
him.” 

“Do  you  believe  his  story,  Frank?” 

“It  was  told  with  the  utmost  sincerity.” 

“Then  the  man  may  have  believed  that  he 
actually  saw  a  diamond,  when  in  reality  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  piece  of  mi,Ca  or 
prismed  stone,  which  the  water  made  glint 
with  a  diamond  lustre.” 

“Be  the  case  as  it  may,”  replied  Frank, 
thoughtfully,  “he  gave  me  a  minute  detail 
of  how  I  could  find  the  submarine  cave  in 
which  this  fabulous  mammoth  diamond  is 
supposed  to  rest.  Although  no  authority 
allows  that  a  diamond  propagates  in  salt 
water,  yet  as  my  course  will  bring  us  close 
to  the  place,  I  am  going  to  look  for  the 
diamond  and  prove  the  old  diver’s  story  to 
be  true  or  false.” 

CHAPTER  6. 

Bombarded  with  Rocks.— In  the  Diamond 
Cave.— Defenceless  Before  Savage  Foes. 

It  was  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  from  the 
island  of  Yesso  to  the  Ladrone  group,  and, 
as  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  averaging  twenty 
knots  an  hour,  it  occupied  her  six  days  to 
get  down  in  the  latitude  she  was  searching 
for. 

Events  were  going  so  slow  that  Barney 
became  disgusted. 

At  the  time  the  “Sea  Tiger”  merged  into 
the  15th  degree  of  latitude  he  was  up  on  deck 
fishing  with  a  long  line  to  amuse  himself,  the 
doctor  wa3  at  the  wheel,  and  Frank  had 
turned  in. 


The  midday  sun  was  beating  down  scorch - 
ingly  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific, 
and  sport  was  very  bad,  the  Irishman  not 
having  got  a  nibble,  and  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  giving  up,  when  there  came  a  terrific 
tug  at  his  line. 

“By  St.  Pathrick!”  he  gasped,  as  a  grin 
overspread  his  sunburnt  face,  “have  I  ther 
gossoon  at  last?  Pull,  ye  tarrier,  puli'!” 

He  drew  in  the  line  rapidly,  and  landed  a 
fish  on  the  deck. 

It  was  an  odd-looking  specimen,  of  the  ray 
or  skate  class,  with  a  body  smooth  and 
rounded,  the  tail  short  and  thick,  cylindrical 
at  the  end,  and  keeled  on  the  sides,  its  head 
flattened  out  like  a  palm-leaf  fan,  while  its 
face  had  an  innocent,  quizzical  expression, 
rather  comical  to  see. 

“Bedad,  it’s  the  quare  spalpeen  yez  are,” 
muttered  Barney,  bending  over  it,  “and  only 
ther  likes  av  a  hog  w’u’d  a-swallied  me  hook 
an’  line  as  you’ve  done.  But  I’ll  be  afther 
ullin’  it  out  av  ye,  an’  mebbe  I  kin  catch  yer 
rother  wid  ther  same  bait.” 

He  caught  hold  of  the  fish  to  secure  his 
hook,  when  he  received  a  shock  that  knocked 
him  over  as  if  he  had  been  hit  with  a  club. 

It  was  an  electric  shock,  such  as  only  a 
galvanic  battery  can  give,  and  it  made  Barney 
yell  as  the  current  flew  through  him. 

And  no  wonder.  This  fish — the  torpedo — • 
discharges  a  strong  current  of  electricity. 
Barney  was  almost  paralysed ;  but  he  soon 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  shock,  and 
dived  down  below  to  ask  the  doctor  about  the 
matter,  when  a  jet  of  water  shot  through  the 
cabin  and  caught  him  in  the  optic. 

“Murdlier!”  he  roared.  “What’s  that?” 

“Bull’s-eye  !”  chuckled  Pomp’s  voice,  in  the 
doorway.  “Yah!  yah!  yah!”  ^ 

He  held  a  hose  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
had  been  filling  a  tub,  and  when  Barney  saw 
who  had  done  it  he  made  a  rush  for  the  coon, 
chased  him  into  the  store-room,  and  flung  out 
his  legs,  tripping  him  head-first  into  an  open 
barrel  of  flour. 

Down  went  Pomp  up  to  his  neck,  kicking 
like  a  stranded  crab,  and  when  he  came  up 
again  he  was  half-blinded  by  the  flour  that 
stuck  in  his  eyes,  gagged  his  mouth,  and 
plugged  his  ears. 

“Be  jabers,  I’ve  made  a  white  man  av  yer 
at  last!”  shouted  Barney,  and  he  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  and  scampered  away  before 
the  enraged  darkie  could  commit  any  violence 
on  him. 

The  doctor  told  Barney  what  sort  of  fish 
he  had  captured,  and  he  went  up  on  deck 
with  a  net,  with  which  he  picked  it  up  ;  then 
he  came  down  to  the  store-room  with  it, 
where  he  found  Pomp  with  his  head  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
flour  coating. 

There  was  a  large  tub  in  front  of  a  chair, 
in  which  the  darkie  purposed  washing  his 
feet,  and,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  Barney  popped 
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tho  torpedo  into  it,  where  it  sank  out  of 
sight. 

“G’wan  git  outer  here,  chile,”  said  Pomp, 
as  he  turned  round,  wiping  his  eyes  on  a 
towel.  “Dun  want  no  moah  ob  yo’  foolin’.” 

“Faix!  you  commenced  it,”  said  Barney, 
with  a'  grin.  - 

“’Spec’s  I  did.  We’s  quits  now,  so  yo’ 
bettah  cl’ar  out  ob  heah.” 

“Shure,  an’  I’m  hopin’  yer  satisfoid.” 

“Now,  stop  yo’  tantalisin’,  honey,  or  I’se 
gwine  ter  harm  yo’.” 

“Arrah!  it’s  niver  a  naygur  iver  lived  as 
c’u’d  kill  an  Irishman.” 

“I’se  a  cullud  gemman,  sah,  an’  no  niggah 
trash;  yo’  heah  dat?” 

He  flung  the  contents  of  the  bucket  at 
Barney,  and  the  Irishman  dashed  out  of  the 
room  and  waited  quietly  outside  of  the  door 
to  see  the  fun  when  Pomp  put  his  feet  to 
soak  in  the  tub  containing  the  torpedo. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  uneventfully 
by,  but  no  sound  of  agony  reached  his  ears. 

Then  he  softly  opened  the  door  and  peered 
into  the  next  room,  when  to  his  amazement 
he  saw  Pomp  sitting  contentedly  in  a  chair, 
his  pants  rolled  up  to  the  knees,  and  his  feet 
buried  in  the  tub  of  water,  which  he  was 
splashing  as  if  hugely  enjoying  himself. 

“By  heavens!  he  must  have  shkin  like  a 
rhinocerous  !  ”  commented  Barney. 

Pomp  did  not  observe  him,  and  he  suddenly 
called  :  , 

“Naygur!” 

“Huh!”  muttered  the  darkie,  looking  up  at 
him. 

“It’s  ther  foine  bath  yer  afther  havin’,” 
said  Barney,  entering. 

“  Golly  1  ’Spec’s  it  am,”  said  Pomp,  with 
a  nod. 

“An*  don’t  yer  feel  nuthin’  shtrange  about 
ther  wather?” 

“Go  ’long,  dar !  Yo’  insinerwate  I  doan’ 
use  it  berry  often?” 

“No;  but  whin  I  lucked  at  that  tub  av 
wather  before,  thinks  I  it’s  moighty  dirty.” 

“So  ’twas,  Barney,  an’  I  done  frowed  it  out 
in  anudder  tub  an’  took  some  fresh.” 

“An’  ther  torpedo  wint  with  it,”  groaned 
Barney.  “Sold  ag’in,  be  heavens!” 

He  left  Pomp  alone  after  that,  and  to  hide 
his  chagrin  he  managed  to  throw  the  fish  over¬ 
board  before  Pomp  could  see  it  and  chaff  him 
over  the  failure  of  the  plot. 

When  the  afternoon  came  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
was  in  latitude  13^  degrees  north  and  longitude 
145  degrees  east,  among  the  Ladrones,  or 
’thieves’  Islands,  as  Magellan,  named  them 
in  1581,  on  account  of  the  thievish  propensity 
of  the  natives. 

These  islands  are  disposed  in  a  row  north 
and  south,  their  united  area  being  about  1,254 
square  miles,  beautiful  mountains  rising  up 
from  their  bosoms,  handsome  woodlands 
stretching  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bread-fruit,  banana,  and  palm  trees, 


and  tho  “Sea  Tiger”  ran  into  the  east  coast 
of  the  largest — Guajan — ninety  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  on  w'hich  stands  the  capital,  San 
Ignacio  de  Agana,  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
governor. 

“It  is  on  this  coast  that  the  fabulous 
diamond  is  said  to  exist,”  said  Frank.  “I 
shall  have  to  descend  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  wThere  a  rocky  promontory* 
stretches  its  arms  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.” 

“But  the  natives  here  are  not  all  savages,” 
said  Dr.  Vaneyke. 

“True;  most  are  docile,  religious,  kind, 
and  hospitable,”  assented  Frank.  “But  on 
this  shore  there  is  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  evil 
reputation  who  are  the  most  savage  thieves 
that  ever  ran  wild,  and  it  is  them  we  must 
fear.  They  look  like  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands- — negroes  of  medium  height, 
with  thin  lips,  straight  black  hair,  half-nakpd 
bodies,  and  savage-natured.” 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  coasted  along  the  rugged 
shore  to  the  southward  under  half -power,  sub¬ 
merged  to  the  deadlights,  with  Frank  out  on 
deck  sweeping  the  coast  with  a  powerful 
binocular,  the  sun  beating  down  with  the 
most  fierce  intensity,  for  over  two  months  had 
passed  since  they  left  home,  and  May  had 
begun. 

A  jutting  strip  of  land  hove  in  sight,  covered 
with  a  dense  jungle,  and  as  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
forged  up  to  it  a  dugout  canoe  suddenly  shot 
out  on  the  water,  paddled  by  a  negro,  who 
seemed  to  be  exerting  every  muscle  to  escape 
two  more  negroes  w'ho  were  pursuing  him  in  a 
similar  boat. 

The  fugitive  shouted  to  Frank  in  broken 
Spanish  for  help — most  of  the  natives  speak¬ 
ing  that  language  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  colonists  of  that  race  on  the  islands. 

“He  is  in  trouble  of  some  kind,”  said  the 
doctor,  through  the  open  window. 

“So  it  appears,”  replied  Frank.  “Ah  !  they 
are  throwing  spears  at  him.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  bad  marks¬ 
men,”  observed  the  doctor. 

“Very;  but  let  us  try  to  pick  him  up.” 

“You  do  not  know'  the  cause  of  his  pursuers’ 
wrath.” 

“Very  true,  doctor;  but  I  hate  to  see  them 
make  a  pincushion  of  him.'” 

“All  right;  you  are  the  captain,  Frank. 
I’ll  steer  for  him.” 

“But  we  sha’n’t  have  far  to  go,  for  he  is 
steering  for  us.” 

A  few  moments  later  the  dugout  reached  the 
“Sea  Tiger,”  and  upon  seeing  Frank  help  the 
man  out  the  twTo  pursuing  natives  hastily 
rowed  back  to  shore  and  vanished  behind  the 
jutting  shrubbery. 

“What  wTas  the  matter?”  asked  Frank,  in 
Spanish,  when  the  man  was  up  on  deck  and 
his  boat  was  towed  by  the  painter  which  the 
native  held. 

“Those  two  men  killed  my  wife  put  of 
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revenge,  and  then  attempted  to  murder  mo, 
as  I  could  not  tell  our  chief  and  get  them 
punished,”  replied  the  man,  in  very  bad 
Spanish.  “I  fled,  and,  thanks  to  you,  I 
escaped  from  their  weapons.” 

“Shall  we  land  you  again?”  asked  Frank, 
keeping  the  man  on  deck. 

“Yes,  sir;  a  mile  further  southward,  and  I 
shall  then  be  near  our  village,  and  can  get 
to  my  chief  without  being  overtaken  by  those 
criminals.” 

“Is  there  plenty  of  water  hereabouts  to 
navigate  in?” 

“I  know  a  passage  that  leads  to  the  shore, 
which  I  will  show  you.” 

“But  can’t  you  paddle  ashore?” 

“My  paddle  is  lost.  See!  it  is  not  in  my 
boat.” 

He  told  the  truth,  and  Frank  questioned 
him  about  the  coast  as  the  “Sea  Tiger”  sped 
on  to  the  southward  and  came  in  sight  of  a 
rocky  promontory. 

“Why,”  said  Frank,  eagerly,  “that  pro¬ 
montory  is  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross !” 

“Then  that  is  our  point  of  descent,”  said 
the  doctor. 

“Ay;  off  its  point  we  shall  see  if  that 
marvellous  diamond  exists  or  not.” 

The  channel  spoken  of  by  the  native  was 
beside  the  promontory,  and  he  directed  the 
doctor  how  to  steer  the  boat. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a  violent  shock 
which  seemed  to  throw  the  negro  overboard, 
and  he  dived  and  swam  like  a  fish  for  the 
shore. 

“Treachery!”  exclaimed  Frank.  “He  has 
run  us  in  a  flotilla  of  sunken  logs!” 

Down  in  the  water  was  a  trap  from  which 
it  was  hard  to  get  out,  hundreds  of  anchored 
logs  turned  in  all  directions  impeding  their 
movements. 

“His  story  was  a  lie,”  said  the  doctor.  “His 
pursuit  and  flight  were  part  of  a  cunning  plot 
to  entrap  and  rob  us.  Look  there!” 

A  dozen  canoes  filled  with  the  half-naked 
savages  shot  out  from  their  coverts  along  the 
shore  from  beneath  the  overhanging  foliage, 
and  darted  towards  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  the  men 
uttering  the  wildest  shouts  and  looking  very 
hostile. 

“That  isn’t  the  worst,”  said  Frank,  point¬ 
ing  upward.  “We  are  unable  to  sink  or  move, 
and  must  remain  here  to  get  a  horrible  bom¬ 
bardment.  Look  there!” 

Upon  the  beetling  cliffs  were  a  dozen  more 
natives,  who  detached  the  loose  rocks  and 
began  to  hurl  them  down  towards  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  to  crush  her  to  atoms. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  Frank 
did  it.  He  sank  the  “Sea  Tiger”  down  on  the 
logs,  the  immense  weight  of  the  boat  sub¬ 
merging  the  tree-trunks  enough  to  bury  the 
boat’s  hull  a  few  feet. 

When  the  rocks  came  down  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  therefore,  the  force  of  their 
descent  was  slightly  broken,  and  although  they 
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6truck  the  conical  deck'  with  thunderous  blows 
they  did  no  serious  damage. 

The  pilot-house  was  above  water,  and, 
hastily  arming  themselves,  the  imperilled 
adventurers  opened  fire  on  the  men  over  their 
heads,  driving  them  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  minus  several  of  their  number. 

The  doctor  thfen  kept  his  rifle  playing  upon 
them,  Barney  aided  Frank  to  drive  back  the 
natives  in  the  boats,  while  under  Frank’s 
direction  Pomp  secured  a  number  of  hand- 
grenades  and  hurled  them  down  in  the  water 
at  the  logs  to  break  their  lashings  and  anchor¬ 
age,  so  that  the  “Sea  Tiger”  could  get  out  in 
clear  water  again. 

The  Guajans  fired  several  volleys  of  spears 
and  arrows  at  the  pilot-house,  6ome  of  which 
came  in  the  windows,  their  poisoned  barbs 
whistling  so  close  to  the  navigators  as  to  make 
them  feel  uneasy. 

A  single  scratch  of  the  deadly  poisoned 
missiles  would  have  sufficed  to  cause  them  to 
fall  to  the  floor  in  horrible  convulsions,  to  die 
in  agony. 

Luckily,  though,  the  grenades  acted  quickly 
upon  the  logs,  and  gave  the  boat  a  chance 
to  get  out  in  clear  water,  and  within  five 
minutes  she  was  clear  of  the  logs,  and  they 
closed  the  windows. 

“We’ll  let  the  deluded  fools  go,”  said  Frank, 
contemptuously.  “With  one  shot  from  the 
pneumatic  gun  I  could  blow  them  all  into 
eternity  if  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I’m  going  to 
descend.” 

He  pulled  out  the  lever,  and  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  the  “Sea  Tiger”  went 
down  in  twenty  feet  of  water  and  glided  away, 
her  searchlight  showing  a  clear  path  ahead. 

Several  shadows  glided  over  the  surface 
above  them  just  then. 

They  glanced  up  and  saw  that  they  were 
the  canoes  of  the  Guajans,  who,  no  doubt, 
imagining  that  the  “Sea  Tiger”  had 
foundered,  came  out  to  try  to  locate  it,  so 
that  their  divers  could  come  down  for  the 
spoils. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  they  disappeared, 
however,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  went  on  and 
shot  out  her  searchlight. 

“You  intend  to  search  for  the  cavern  said 
to  contain  the  wonderful  diamond  you  men¬ 
tioned?”  asked  the  doctor,  eyeing  Frank, 
critically. 

“Exactly  so,”  replied  the  youth,  with  a  nod 
of  assent,  as  he  kept  his  glance  fastened  upon 
the  glasses  of  the  pilot-house,  these  glasses 
being  of  extraordinary  magnifying  power. 

Just  then  Pomp  came  in,  remarking  : 

“I’se  done  look  ober  ebery  inch  of  de  hull, 
Marse  Frank,  an*  ’sides  jes’  a  few  dents  made 
by  dem  rocks,  dar  ain't  nuffin’  de  matta.h  wid 
de  boat,  fo’  suah.  ’Spec’s  we’s  ^  orright 
now.” 

’  “Good  enough.  We  had  a  lucky  escape,” 
replied  Frank.  “I  whs  afraid  we  might  have 
had  a  hole  knocked  in  the  steel  plates,  or  that 
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one  of  them  might  have  been  cracked  by  the 
rocks.  Go  and  lubricate  the  machinery,  and 
see  that  all  is  right  there.” 

Pomp  saluted  and  left  the  pilot-house. 

Just  then  a  strange  sound  arose  in  the 
water  outside  of  the  boat  on  all  sides,  and,  as 
the  shadows  of  night  had  fallen,  Frank 
glanced  at  the  doctor  with  an  uneasy  expres¬ 
sion,  and  asked  :  * 

“Can  that  be  the  surf  beating  on  a  shore, 
professor?” 

“No,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  t|ie  doctor 
listened  intently.  “It  has  not  got  the  hollow 
roar  and  muttering  of  the  waves.” 

It  was  a  strange,  weird  sound,  commencing 
in  a  soft  undertone,  then  gradually  swelling 
to  a  higher  pitch,  with  a  beautiful  melody 
exactly  like  the  harmony  of  a  church-organ  ; 
then  it  died  sobbingly  away. 

It  was  very  sonorous  and  long-sustained,  a 
multitude  of  voices  seeming  to  make  up  the 
exquisite  musical  concert,  and  they  listened 
entranced  for  several  moments,  almost 
imagining  a  fabled  mermaid  was  near. 

But  a  little  fish  swam  up  to  the  glass 
window  uttering  one  of  the  sounds,  and  then 
it  instantly  dawned  upon  them  that  the  music 
came  from  a  school  of  the  finny  tribe  called 
sirens. 

There  are  other  talking  fishes,  called  the 
coincoins,  whose  grunting  is  like  the  cry  of  a 
wild  goose ;  vielles,  that  utter  a  plaintive  wail 
when  seized  ;  and  the  tunny,  which  cries  like 
an  infant  when  taken  from  the  water. 

They  listened  to  the  strange  melody  of  the 
sirens  all  night  long  as  the  “Sea  Tiger”  came 
to  a  pause  on  the  bottom,  Frank  resolving  to 
wait  for  daylight  to  aid  him  in  finding  the 
diamond-cavern. 

When  daylight  came  the  music  ceased  as  if 
by  magic. 

“ Strange— rstrange,”  muttered  Frank.  “I 
always  imagined  that  the  lives  of  fishes  were 
made  up  entirely  of  studying  the  problem  how 
they  can  devour  each  other,  but  it  seems  that 
they  have  their  joys  as  well  as  their  sorrows, 
and  live,  love,  sing,  fight,  and  suffer  as  mortals 
do.” 

“There  is  a  sample  of  the  most  beastly  kind 
of  life  going  on  under  the  sea,”  said  Dr. 
Vaneyke,  pointing  out  of  the  window  at  a  crab 
that  was  whirling  round  and  round  on  the 
ground,  savagely  biting  at  its  own  leg  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces  with  one  of  its  nippers. 

“The  pugnacious  objects  are  so  wicked,” 
said  the  doctor,  “that  they  tear  a  limb  from 
an  adversary,  triumphantly  carrying  it  away, 
and  he  will  pinch  and  tear  at  his  own  legs  "if 
he  accidentally  gets  one  in  his  nipper.  Yet 
there  are  times  when  the  ugly  fellow  is 
rendered  wretchedly  helpless.  His  body 
grows  faster  than  his  shell;  his  whole  life  is 
agony;  he  throws  himself  on  his  back,  when 
he  can  endure  being  pinched  up  no  longer, 
and  then  he  shudders,  dodges  into  a  cleft  of 
rocks,  or  buries  himself  in  the  sand ;  but 


liis  cunning  ruse  is  sometimes  discovered  by 
his  enemies,  and  they  haul  the  helpless 
wretch  out  ingloriously,  and  gobble  him  up  in 
a  twinkling.” 

Frank  and  the  doctor  were  relieved  of  their 
watch  by  Barney  and  Pomp,  and  turned  in 
until  midday,  when  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was 
started  again. 

The  sun  rose,  and  its  brilliant  rays  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  deep,  showing  them  the  most 
exquisite  coral  formations  and  the  whitest  of 
sand ;  but  as  the  boat  proceeded  further 
southward  the  scene  changed. 

Black,  ugly  rocks,  infested  by  sea-spiders, 
barnacles,  and  slimy  moss,  gave  place  to  the 
lovely  vegetation  they  had  just  left,  and  the 
boat  went  on  with  extreme  caution  lest  one 
of  the  razor-like  edges  should  punch  a  hole  in. 
her  bow  and  fill  her  with  water. 

Frank  consulted  the  compass  and  the  log, 
then  brought  the  boat  to  a  pause. 

“We  must  be  hovering  right  around  the 
spot,”  said  he,  glancing  at  a  small  map  he 
took  from  his  pocket.  “The  cave  ought  to  be 
close  t-o  where  we  are  now.  ,  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  doctor.” 

“Ugh!  what  a  forbidding  aspect  this  place 
has  got!”  said  Vaneyke,  with  a  shudder. 
“What  is  that  rugged  heap  over  there  to  the 
right?” 

“It  looks  like  a  miniature  mountain.  We’ll 
soon  see.” 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  forged  on  a  few  yards  and 
glided  round  the  mass  of  black,  beetling 
rocks,  when  there  suddenly  opened  out  before 
them  a  huge  semicircular  aperture  in  the  face 
of  the  pile. 

“A  cave!”  said  Frank,  suddenly.  “Per¬ 
haps  the  very  one  we  want.” 

“Stop  the  boat  and  we’ll  go  out  in  diving¬ 
suits,”  said  Vaneyke. 

Frank  brought  the  “Sea  Tiger”  to  a  stop. 

There  was  hardly  more  than  a  yard's  depth 
of  water  over  the  boat  as  she  settled  on  the 
bottom,  and  thp  penetrating  rays  of  the  fierce 
sun,  lending  the  sea  a  pale  green  colour,  shot 
down,  lighting  up  the  surrounding  objects 
much  as  if  the  searchlight  were  burning. 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  called  up,  and 
Frank  and  the  doctor  dressed  themselves  in 
their  diving-suits  and  left  the  boat. 

It  was  only  a  few  yards  to  the  high,  wide 
entrance  to  the  cavern,  and  as  they  passed  in 
they  found  the  interior  dimly  lit  up. 

The  cavern  was  spacious,  the  domed  roof 
and  walls  rugged  and  intrusted  with  shell¬ 
fish,  live  anemones,  and  dark  green  seaweed. 

“Look!”  motioned  Frank,  suddenly  grasp- 
ing  the  doctor’s  arm. 

He  pointed  at  a  block  of  stone  in  the  midd'o 
of  the  place  looking  like  part  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  a 
duster  of  coral,  its  branches  diverging  in  all 
directions,  in  the  end  of  each  cup-like  hollow 
of  which  the  little  animals  lived. 

It  was  pure  white,  such  as  grows  in  alt 
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equatorial  neighbourhoods,  and  in  its 
branches  it  held  a  large,  oval,  dark  stone,  on 
the  side  of  which  was  a  gleaming  protuberance 
that  flashed  with  a  blinding  glare. 

“The  diamond !’’  motioned  the  amazed 
doctor.  “It  is  a  real  one,  too!” 

The  enormous  wonder  was  worth  millions  of 
pounds,  according  to  its  weight,  and  they 
were  puzzled  to  account  for  its  being  there, 
although  they  were  destined  to  know  before 
long  the  history  of  the  marvellous  gem. 

Frank  started  forward  to  lift  it  from  its 
strange  resting-place,  when  suddenly  a  dark 
body  glided  ahead  of  him,  the  stone  was  torn 
from  its  coral  bed,  and,  as  the  two  adven¬ 
turers  glanced  round  in  amazement,  they  saw 
several  naked  men  in  the  cavern,  the  thief 
escaping. 

“Guajans!”  muttered  Frank.  “Good 
heavens!  they  have  the  diamond!” 

The  divers  were  certainly  some  of  their  late 
enemies,  and  had  weights  attached  to  their 
ankles  to  hold  them  down  till  they  were  ready 
to  ascend. 

As  the  defenceless  Frank  and  the  doctor 
started  back  they  saw  several  of  the  savages 
glide  towards  them  with  hostile  looks,  clutch¬ 
ing  in  their  hands  cruel-looking  knives. 

CHAPTER  7. 

Lost  Under  the  Ice.— Stranded  at  the  South 
Pole,— Is  There  Hope  of  Escape  ? 

It  was  very  evident  to  Frank  and  the  old 
professor  that  the  natives  of  Guajan  Island, 
who  had  attacked  them  the  previous  evening, 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  great  diamond  in 
the  cave  they  were  in. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  was  buried  in  only  fifteen 
feet  of  water,  no  more  than  500  feet  from  the 
rocky  promontory  shaped  like  a  Maltese  cross, 
and  if  the  negroes  had  passed  over  her  in 
their  boats,  they  could  not  help  seeing  her 
lying  on  the  bottom  in  front  of  the  cavern. 

Moreover,  being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  gem  as  well,  they  knew  just  where  to 
dive  for  it,  so  there  was  no  doubt  in  Frank’s 
mind  that  the  blacks  were  acquainted  with 
its  history. 

As  good  divers  as  the  old  pearl-fisher  of 
Ceylon  who  told  Frank  about  the  enormous 
stone,  these  blacks  could  live  under  water  for 
a  space  of  fully  three  oninutes,  weighted  down 
as  they  were  by  the  stones  attached  to  their 
ankles ;  and,  as  they  were  all  armed  with 
knives,  with  which  they  attacked  Frank  and 
the  doctor,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  come 
down  prepared  to  fight. 

Not* expecting  such  an  adventure,  neither 
Frank  nor  the  doctor  had  a  weapon  of  any 
kind. 

•The  blacks  carefully  guarded  the  retreat  of 
their  man,  who  had  rushed  up  to  the  rocky 
pedestal  ahead  of  Frank,  and  snatched  the 
block  of  quartz  bearing  tho  great  diamond 
out  of  the  white  coral. 


The  moment  the  black  had  gone  out  of  tho 
semicircular  door  of  the  submerged  cavern, 
they  made  their  attack,  for  they  felt  assured 
that  the  man  had  escaped  to  the  surface  with 
the  stone,  and  got  into  one  of  their  dugout 
canoes. 

Frank  and  the  doctor  retreated  to  the 
furthermost  extremity  of  the  cavern,  but'  tho 
Guajans  followed  them  with  a  persistence  that 
showed  they  were  not  afraid  of  or  strangers  to 
divers’  costumes,  and  were  bent  upon  aveng¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  their  men  whom  our  friends 
had  shot  near  the  shore. 

There  was  no  outlet  or  place  of  refuge  in 
the  cave  for  Frank  or  Vaneyke,  as  the  walls 
were  perfectly  smooth,  save  where  shell-fish 
encrusted  the  rocks. 

The  negroes  glided  rapidly  towards  them, 
for  they  had  not  a  second  to  lose,  and,  in  a 
flash,  the  black  fellows,  five  in  number,  were 
within  arm’s-reach  of  the  divers,  and  raised 
their  formidable  knives. 

With  a  motion  to  Yaneyke,  enjoining  him 
to  follow  his  example,  Frank  suddenly  dived 
between  the  legs  of  the  man  in  front  of  him, 
just  as  the  thief  lunged  out  with  his  weapon. 

The  old  scientist  was  not  as  quick  as  Frank, 
and  another  of  the  men  seized  hold  of  him,  the 
doctor  grasping  his  enemy’s  knife-arm. 

Frank  arose,  upsetting  his  antagonist,  and, 
ere  the  man  or  his  companions  could  prevent 
him,  the  youth  caught  hold  of  the  fallen 
negro’s  knife,  and,  dealing  the  rascal  a  kick 
with  his  lead-soled  shoes,  he  tore  the  weapon 
from  the  black  man’s  hand. 

The  blow  Frank  dealt  the  wretch  half- 
stunned  him,  caused  him  to  let  go  his  breath, 
and  he  began  to  drown. 

Whiz !  came  a  knife  towards  the  young 
inventor,  wielded  by  another  diver. 

Frank  could  hear  the  sibilant  swish  of  the 
water  as  the  native’s  arm  rushed  through 
it,  and  he  stepped  back  to  avoid  the  blow. 

He  was  too  late,  however. 

The  knife  hit  him  over  the  region  of  his 
heart.  But  it  struck  the  copper  breastplate, 
and  snapped  in  two,  doing  him  no  harm  ;  and 
before  the  would-be  assassin  could  recover  his 
broken  bfade,  Frank  turned  upon  him  and 
drove  his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  rascal’s 
neck,  causing  him  to  fall. 

The  two  others,  needing  breath  by  this 
time,  darted  out  of  the  cavern,  and  Frank 
grasped  the  doctor’s  opponent  by  the  throat, 
from  behind,  and,  dragging  him  over  back¬ 
wards  upon  the  ground,  rendered  him  food 
for  the  fishes  with  his  two  companions. 

The  three  floating  bodies  were  left  in  the 
cavern,  and  Frank  and  th6  doctor  hurried, 
out  to  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  and  saw  Barney  and 
Pomp  standing  in  the  pilot-house,  struggling 
v/ith  one  of  the  negroes. 

They  both  had  on  diving  costumes,  their 
helmets  off,  and  were  having  a  desperate 
tussle  with  the  muscular  Guajan. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  muttered  Frank, 
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in  amazement,  as  he  accelerated  his  move¬ 
ments.  “What  have  they  got  on  diving-suits 
for?  Where  did  they  pick  up  that  man? 
Why  did  they  bring  him  into  the  ‘  Sea  Tiger  ’  ? 
Ah !  they  have  got  him '  down  on  the  floor 
now.” 

Accompanied  by  the  doctor  he  hurried  in 
the  sea-door  to  the  water-chamber,  pumped 
it  dry,  let  in  the  air,  and  went  into  the 
dynamo-room,  and  thence  up  into  the  store¬ 
room,  where  they  took  off  their  suits. 

A  moment  later  they  entered  the  cabin,  and 
found  Barney  and  Pomp  sitting  on  the  pros¬ 
trate  negro,  binding  him  so  that  he  could  not 
move. 

“Och,  worra,  but  is  it  youse?”  gasped 
Barney,  arising.  “Shure,  an’  it’s  wan  av  ther 
haythen  naygurs  we’re  afther  capturin’  jest 
now !  ” 

“I  see  you  have  got  him.  But  what  did 
you  do  it  for?” 

“Faith!  we  seem  thim  come  down  in  the 
wather  an’  go  inter  ther  cave  afther  you  an’ 
ther  docthor,  an’  ther  sight  av  ther  knives 
made  me  blood  run  cowld,  whin  Pomp  ups 
an’  sez,  sez  he,  that  we’d  betther  go  out  an’ 
help  yez.  We  got  dhressed  in  a  jiffy,  an’  out 
we  goes,  whin  who  shed  roon  out  av  ther 
cave  but  this  gossoon,  an’  we  fell  on  him  like 
a  hod  av  bricks,  and  pulled  him  in  here  ter 
•kill  ther  blaygard  if  his  friends  did  yez  enny 
harrum.” 

“He  gave  you  some  hot  work  to  hold  him, 
I  see.” 

“Shure,  an’  he  has  ther  strength  av  an  ox, 
so  he  has,  an’,  what’s  more,  ther  spalpeen 
foired  a  chunk  av  shtone  at  me  head,  which 
same  he  wur  carryin’  in  his  hand — ther 
shtone,  I  mane.” 

“And  he  hit  you?” 

“He  did  not.  What  d’yer  take  me  for — a 
target?  Oh,  no;  I  dooked  me  head,  an’  it 
flew  pasht  me  ear,  an’  there  it  lies.” 

He  pointed  at  a  large  round  stone  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  Frank  started,  picking  it  up, 
and  after  one  quick  glance  at  it  he  cried, 
gleefully :  / 

“Why,  doctor,  it  is  the  piece  of  quartz  in 
which  the  diamond  is  embedded!” 

Barney  had  captured  the  black  who  darted 
into  the  cavern  ahead  of  Frank  and  had  torn 
the  stone  from  its  pedestal  of  coral. 

“How  fortunate!”  exclaimed  the  delighted 
professor.  “And,  besides  that,  I’m  glad 
Barney  has  Captured  this  fellow,  for  now  we 
can  question  him  and  find  out  the  history  of 
the  wonderful  gem.” 

Frank  examined  the  block  of  quartz  more 
carefully,  found  that  it  had  been  worn  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  that  the  diamond  was  fully  three  inches 
in  diameter,  its  surface  smooth  and  rounded,1 
and  its  depth  probably  four  inches,  buried 
firmly  in  the  stone. 

There  were  faint  traces  of  some  hieroglyphics 
to  be  seen  cut  on  one  side  of  the  quartz  block, 


which  the  doctor,  upon  examination,  averred 
to  be  Egyptian,  and  he  set  to  work  studying  it 
out. 

The  mark  upon  it  was  an  oblong  circle,  with 
a  cleat  at  one  end,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  half-disc,  with  a  small  square  over  it ;  next, 
a  twisted  cord,  then  a  fork,  over  which  was 
a  lion  next  to  two  reeds,  and  then  came  a 
hook. 

Doctor  Vaneyke  was  not  long  in  deciphering 
the  meaning. 

“The  first,”  said  he,  presently,  “is  a  mat, 
representing  the  letter  P  ;  the  next  a  hemi¬ 
sphere,  meaning  T ;  the  third  is  a  superfluous 
loop ;  but  the  fourth,  a  lion,  means  OLE;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  bring  out  the  syllable  M  I ; 
and  the  seventh,  which  signifies  the  back  of  a 
seat,  is  an  S.” 

‘‘Which  means  Pt-olemy,”  said  Frank, 
quickly. 

“You  are  right,  Frank;  this  stone  comes 
originally  from  Africa,  and  no  doubt  once  was 
owned  by  Ptolemy  VIII.,  or  Soter  II.,  some¬ 
times  called  Lathyrus,  who  reignede  from  117 
to  107  b.c.,  and  again  from  89  to  81  b.c.” 

Frank  turned  to  the  captive  black  and  asked 
him  in  Spanish  : 

“How  came  your  people  to  know  that  this 
gem  was  buried  in  the  cavern  beneath  the 
water?” 

“Oh,  white  man,”  replied  the  Guajan,  in 
the  same  language,  “many  generations  ago  it 
adorned  the  head  of  our  god  whom  we  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  had  been  brought  across  the  great 
waters  from  another  land.  It  was  the  fetish  of 
our  race  until  the  white  men  came,  overthrew 
our  idol,  and  tried  to  steal  it.  Then  one  of 
our  number  buried  it  in  this  cavern,  and  none 
but  our  tribe  knew  that  it  was  there.  Thou 
canst  not  blame  us  for  guarding  our  treasure.” 

“True,”  said  Frank.  “We  will  allow  vou 
to  go.” 

He  brought  the  “Sea  Tiger”  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  black  began  to  imagine 
that  there  was  something  supernatural  about 
the  boat.  * 

The  rest  of  the  natives  had  gone  ashore, 
and  after  the  negro  was  brought  out  on  deck, 
released  of  his  bonds,  they  permitted  him  to 
dive  overboard  and  swim  to  the  shore,  wThere 
he  quickly  vanished. 

The  “  Sea  Tiger”  then  shot  out  in  deep 
water  again,  leaving  the  Ladrones  and  head¬ 
ing  for  the  Carolines,  which  she  passed  by 
sundown. 

North  Ireland,  Solomon’s,  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Norfolk  Islands  were  suc¬ 
cessively  left  astern,  and  in  due  time  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  ran  in  the  course  taken  by  the  bold 
explorer,  Captain  Cook,  going  polewards  to¬ 
wards  New  Zealand,  where  Frank  intended 
to  stop  for  fresh  water. 

The  magnificent  Guajan  diamond  was  stowed 
^way  in  a  locker,  and  Frank  studied  his 
papers  relating  to  the  lost  exploring  steamer 
“Texas,”  to  post  himself  in  regard  to  the 
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best  means  of  locating  her,  if  any  traces  were 
left. 

“  Although  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  are 
civilised  in  some  parts  of  the  two  great  islands 
of  this  group/’  said  Dr.  Vaneyke,  when  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  had  come  in  eight  of  the  Ma.hia 
Peninsula,  some  miles  south  of  Poverty  Bay, 
“there  are  a  few  tribes  in  the  Uriweri  country, 
at  the  back  of  the  Ruhine  Mountains,  who  are 
the  terror  of  sailors  yet,  Frank,  for  they  still 
practise  the  awful  habit  of  cannibalism. 
These  people  originate  from  the  Navigators’ 
Islands.”  »  t 

Frank  turned  the  wheel,  bringing  his  boat 
nearer  the  land,  and  glanced  at  the  professor, 
who  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the 
pilot-house. 

“They  are  Polynesians,”  continued  the 
doctor — “middle-sized,  well-made  fellows, 
vindictive  fighters,  with  the  customs,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  characters  of  Malays.” 

There  were  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains 
covered  with  magnificent  forests,  rising  up  in 
the  interior,  the  shore  was  sandy,  and  amid 
some  timber  they  observed  an  enormous 
geyser  spring  of  boiling  water  shooting  up 
fifty  feet. 

The  “Sea  Tiger”  found  deep  water  up  to  a 
rocky  shore,  power  was  shut  off,  and  she  came 
to  a  pause  beneath  some  overhanging  trees. 

Frank  and  the  doctor  went  ashore  to  look 
for  a  spring,  and  were  beset  by  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  bloodthirsty  sand-flies,  while 
among  the  shrubbery  they  observed  curious 
specimens  of  wingless  birds  hurry  away. 

But  they  found  the  water  they  required, 
and,  Barney  and  Pomp  having  refilled  the 
casks  aboard  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  voyage  without  further  delay. 

Leaving  New  Zealand,  they  passed  the 
Auckland  Islands,  and  descending  beneath 
the  surface,  were  caught  in  a  submarine 
current  and  whirled  along  whither  they  knew 
not.  . 

In  a  short  time  the  force  of  projection  of  the 
boat  gradually  ceased,  and  the  propellers 
worked  at  a  nominal  velocity,  when  Frank 
raised  the  boat  towards  the  surface  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  something  struck  the  rdof  of  the 
deck. 

He  turned  on  the  searchlight  and  opened 
the  panels  from  over  the  windows. 

As  soon  as  they  looked  out  they  saw  an 
icy  roof  above  them. 

“We  are  under  ice,”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“And  solid,  too,  judging  by  the  sound 
when  we  struck  it,”  replied  Vaneyke. 

“How  ther  dickens  are  we  ter  git  out  av 
this?”  demanded  Barney. 

“We  must  go  straight  ahead,”  was  Frank’s 
reply.  ~ 

Twenty-four  hours  passed  by,  during  which 
they  all  remained  on  the  alert,  watching  the 
indicator  and  seeing  no  change,  although 
they  advanced  eighteen  knots  ari  hour, 


making,  in  the  elapsed  time  they  travelled, 
432  miles. 

The  cold  had  grown  so  intense  outside  that 
the  thermometer  *  registered  eighty  degrees 
below  zero,  although  the  electrical  heat  in¬ 
side  kept  the  warmth  of  the  interior  of  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  at  forty  degrees  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point. 

They  were  mystified  to  know  where  they 
were,  moreover,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
take  an  obversation  for  some  days.  Still,  as 
they  had  been  going  steadily  southward,  an 
idea  was  formed  by  consulting  the  log. 

“The  tidal  wave  carried  us  about  850  miles 
from  the  51st  degree  of  latitude,  and  we  have 
made  432  miles  under  the  ice,  so  that  we  must 
be  somewhere  about  the  89th  degree  of 
latitude  and  some  odd  minutes,  and  about  in 
the  165th  degree  of  longtitude,  west.  That  is 
about  our  position.” 

“In  other  words  we  are  almost  at  the  South 
Pole,  as  it  is  in  the  90th  parallel,”  said  Dr. 
Vaneyke.  “And  we  are  buried  under  a 
frozen  sea  V* 

As  this  feature  of  the  case  dawned  upon 
them  they  glanced  at  each  other  with  looks 
of  dismay,  for  there  was  no  means  of  finding 
their  way  out  again  unless  they  could  get 
their  bearings  to  ascertain  in  which  direction 
to  steer. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it — they 
were  lost  under  the  ice. 

“There  must  be  an  outlet  for  us  some¬ 
where,”  said  Dr.  Vaneyke,  “for  this  ice, 
being  immovable,  must  be  bound  by  solid 
ground.  The  South  Pole  cannot  be  much 
different  in  formation  from  the  North.  The 
revolutions  of  the  earth  at  its  axis  being  more 
rapid  than  at  the  equator,  the  heat  is  less 
here  than  there,  thus  forming  these  icy 
barriers,  for  the  sun’s  duration  here  is  short.” 

“Like  a  cartwheel  revolving  without  an 
axle,”  said  Frank,  smilingly. 

“That  is  a  good  simile.  Once  the'  earth 
was  a  fiery  ball.  In  the  act  of  cooling  its 
watery  vapours  condensed,  forming  an  ocean 
that  enveloped  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  crusts 
of  the  earth  kept  cooling  and  caved  in  at 
places.  Mountains  prove  it,  for  the  lands 
rose  above  the  waters.  Then  the  atmosphere 
was  modified  and  robbed  of  its  watery  vapour 
by  Nature  to  elevate  the  sea  levels,  thus  form¬ 
ing  our  earth.  The  polar  seas  are  not  the 
deepest,  as  the  upheaval  of  land  must  bo 
greater  than  in  mid-ocean.  Do  not  forget 
Mymmes’s  theory.  The  South  Pole  must  rise,, 
while  the  North  descends.  Hence,  while  we 
found  but  little  land  in  the  North,  there  must 
be  plenty  of  it  here,  for - ■” 

Bang  ! 

A  violent  shock  at  the  bow  passed  over  the 
boat,  and  it  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  in¬ 
terrupting  the  professor’s  lecture. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Frank,  in  a  startled 

voice. 
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“Begorra,  it’s  an  icy  wall,  shure!”  said 
Barney.  “It’s  foreninst  our  bows.” 

Frank  changed  the  course  of  the  “Sea 
Tiger,”  and  she  sped  on,  after  passing  round 
the  pendant  ice  that  had  stopped  her. 

They  then  found  the  icy  roof  shelving 
rapidly  upward,  and  within  five  minutes,  by 
following  it,  they  came  out  in  clear  water, 
with  land  ahead  of  them  and  an  immense  icy 
barrier  behind  them. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  clock  marked 
the  eleventh  hour. 

“Again  your  theory  is  correct,  doctor,” 
said  Frank,  joyfully. 

“This  must  be  part  of  Victoria  Land,”  said 
the  professor. 

“Within  an  hour  we  can  take  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sun — exactly  at  noon,”  said  Frank, 
“and  then  we  can  determine  our  position.” 

“But  we’se  at  the  Souf  Pole,”  said  Pomp. 
“But  kain’t  see  no  pole  nowhere’s.” 

The  ice  was  covered  with  seals,  sea-lions, 
elephants,  leopards,  sea-bears,  and  all  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  aquatic  animals,  the  sky  was 
broken  by  the  lights  of  the  aurora  australis, 
and  the  short  daylight  made  the  ice  sparkle 
and  flash  with  millions  of  blinding  scintilla¬ 
tions. 

The  land  had  a  bleak,  rocky,  plantless 
appearance,  and  the  open  water  was  a  dark 
indigo  colour,  flecked  with  needles  of  fine  ice, 
while  the  air  was  of  a  crisp,  frosty  nature 
almost  intoxicating  to  breathe. 

Frank  sent  the  “Sea  Tiger”  spinning 
towards  the  land,  a  sharp  lookout  being  main¬ 
tained  to  detect  hidden  rocks  that  might  lie 
athwart  their  course,  and  they  observed  that 
a  most  intense  silence  prevailed  everywhere. 

“A  land  of  desolation,”  exclaimed  Frank, 
aptly.  “The  explorer,  D’Urville,  discovered 
a  line  of  coast  in  the  Antartic  circle  lying 
directly  south  of  Victoria,  Australia,  which 
Captain  Clarke  afterwards  claimed  were 
islands.  Ross  traced  the  Victoria  sand-coast 
from  latitude  71  to  78  degrees  and  10  minutes, 
making  the  highest  southern  latitude  ever 
before  attained.  Now,  the  ‘  Texas  ’  was  in 
company  with  D’Urville’s  French  expedition, 
and  after  the  discovery  of  Terra  Adale  and 
Cote  Claire  Islands  the  survey  steamer  left 
the  other  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
south  magnetic  pole.  She  came  this  way, 
where  a  deflection  of  the  coast  would  bring 
her  further  south,  and  then  all  trace  of  her 
was  lost.  My  idea  is  that  we  are  far  south 
of  her  present  position  if  she  still  exists,  yet 
she  must  be  in  this  latitude.” 

Just  then  the  “Sea  Tiger”  arrived  close  to 
the  land,  and  Frank  shut  off  power  q6id 
coasted  to  find  deep  water  close  to  shore. 

There  was  not  a  bit  of  ice  or  snow  on  the 
dark-red  rocky  ground,  and  they  noticed  that 
the  further  they  went  there  was  a  strange 
power  gravitating  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 
The  interior  was  very  mountainous. 

“Can  it  be  a  current?”  queried  the  doctor. 


“No,”  answered  Frank.  “There  are  no 
currents  here.” 

As  they  proceeded  they  observed  that  th© 
land  was  immense,  and  as  likely  as  not  formed 
a  continent,  the  shores  of  which  were  broken 
by  bays,  lagoons,  and  promontories,  all  black 
and  forbidding. 

Everywhere  the  water  seemed  to  be  locked 
in  by  the  gigantic  glaciers  on  the  north¬ 
ward  side,  and,  as  the  “Sea  Tiger”  shot 
round  a  promontory  into  an  immense  bay, 
Frank  shut  off  all  power,  when  to  their 
amazement  the  boat  kept  going  in  shoreward 
at  a  furious  speed. 

“What  invisible  power  can  it  be  that  pulls 
us  along?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Mebbe  it  am  dat  mounting  on  de  shoah,” 
innocently  suggested  Pomp. 

He  pointed  at  an  immense  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  cone  of  which 
penetrated  the  clouds,  while  a  stream  of 
smoke  poured  from  a  crater  at  the  top. 

But  Pomp’s  remark  gave  Frank  an  idea,  for 
he  said  : 

“I’m  afraid  Pomp  is  right.  Hold  the 
wheel,  doctor,  and  turn  her  round.” 

He  gave  the  wheel  to  the  professor,  put  on 
power ;  and  Vaneyke  attempted  to  turn  the 
boat,  but  the  machinery  was  not  adequate  at 
half-power  to  drag  the  boat  from  its  flight 
shoreward. 

Everyone  but  Frank  looked  amazed. 

“What  under  heaven  does  this  mean?” 
gasped  the  doctor.  “Some  fearful  magnetic 
power  is  pulling  us  irresistibly  along  inshore.” 

“I  think  I  know,”  said  Frank.  “Barney 
and  Pomp,  bring  the  two  anchors  out,  and 
fasten  them  with  rope  cables  instead  of 
chains.  We  must  anchor  away  from  shore. 
If  once  this  boat  touches  the  land,  no  power 
on  earth  will  be  able  to  get  it  away  again.” 

“I  do  not  quite  catch  your  theory,  Frank,” 
the  doctor  faltered,  as  the  darkie  and  the 
Irishman  hurried  away  to  obey  Frank’s  order. 

“You  will  soon  see,”  replied  the  young 
inventor. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boat  arrived  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  shore,  at  the  base  of  the 
tremendous  mountain  that  shelved  clear  down 
to  the  bay,  a  jet-black  colour,  and  the  anchors 
were  hove. 

At  first  they  failed  to  catch  hold,  but  the 
flukes  finally  were  wedged  in  some  submerged 
rocks,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  came  to  a  pause. 

“Now  to  prove  my  idea,”  said  Frank,  as 
the  boat  swung  off  at  full-length  of  her  two 
cables  shoreward,  and  strained  at  them. 

He  went  into  the  store-room  where  the 
stores  were  kept,  picked  up  a  small  bar  of 
“soft”  iron,  handed  it  to  Barney,  and  said  : 

“Go  and  hold  this  out  of  the  window.” 

Wondering  what  he  meant  Barney 
complied. 

But  the  moment  he  got  near  the  window 
there  came  a  sudden  jerk  at  the  iron,  as  if 
some  invisible  person  had  seized  it  and  was 
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trying  to  pull  it  away  from  him,  his  arms 
shooting  out  at  full-length  with  a  shock  that 
nearly  pulled  him  through  the  window. 

“Howld  on!”  he  yelled,  clinging  to  the 
bar.  “Le’  go  av  me,  ye  sucker!” 

‘‘Let  it  go,”  said  Frank,  suddenly. 

Barney  complied,  and  to  his  amazement  the 
iron  shot  through  the  air  like  a  cannon-ball, 
whizzed  over  the  water,  and  struck  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  remained  immov¬ 
able. 

“Wonderful!”  gasped  the  professor,  with 
starting  eyes. 

“It  is  just  as  I  imagined,”  said  Frank. 
“This  mountain  is  of  iron,  and  is  full  of  load¬ 
stone.  Had  we  permitted  the  boat  to  run 
ashore,  pulled  by  the  magnetism  in  that 
mountain,  there  it  would  have  stuck  till 
doomsday.  The  South  Pole,  doctor,  is  frigid. 
It  is  magnetic  on  account  of  the  vast  amount 
of  loadstone  in  its  iron  core.  Soft  iron  is 
magnetised  easiest,  but  it  gradually  loses  it 
strength  without  an  armature.  Steel  like  this 
boat  takes  longer  to  magnetise,  but  once  it 
reaches  saturation  the  loadstone  remains  for 
ever.” 

“This  is  marvellous.” 

“Were  a  timber  ship  nailed  together  to 
pass  this  awful  magnet,  it  would  pull  all  the 
nails  out  of  her,  and  she  would  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water,  while  the  nails  would  fly  ashore 
and  adhere  to  the  side  of  yonder  black 
mountain.” 

“Then  you  imagine - ” 

“I  think  that  the  ‘  Texas,’  being  an  iron 
steamer,  shared  our  fate.” 

“It  is  almost  twelve  o’clock,”  said  the 
doctor,  glancing  at  his  watch.  “Remember 
that  the  20th  of  February  here  is  the  same  as 
the  20th  of  August  in  the  northern  regions. 
If  we  were  here  one  month  earlier  we  should 
have  six  months  of  perpetual  daylight,  but 
now  our  nights  are  only  live  hours  long.” 

Petrels  and  puffins  were  flying  around  them 
in  vast  numbers,  when  Frank  brought  out  his 
quadrant  and*  sextant  to  get  the  sun’s 
meridian,  and  he  observed  : 

“Between  the  60th  parallel  and  this  region 
the  floating  ice  is  of  an  enormous  size,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  North  Polar  regions.  Did  you 
notice  it?  Look  at  the  shore  there — nothing 
but  lava,  pumice,  and  brick-red  stone.  The 
air  smells  sulphuric  from  the  volcanoes.  Only 
a  few  lichens,  some  tiny  plants,  and  a  few 
purple  and  scarlet  fucus  growing  on  tiny 
bladders  which  the  waves  wash  ashore  among 
the  mussels,  limpets,  starfish,  and  king¬ 
fishers.  The  desolation  is  awful.” 

Thousands  of  penguins  were  flying  in  the 
air,  their  wings  and  voices  making  a  deafening 
noise,  with  the  myriads  of  bonitos,  chionis, 
petrels,  albatross,  damier  ducks,  and  ruffs 
that  brayed  like  mules  among  the  rocks. 

The  disc  of  the  sun  in  the  north  shone 
resplendent,  and  Frank  held  a  lenticular 
glass,  which  would  correct  the  reflection  by 


aid  of  a  mirror,  and,  as  the  half  disc  of  the 
sun  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  it  exactly 
coincided  with  twelve  o’clock  by  Frank’s 
correct  timepiece,  which  the  doctor  was 
watching. 

“We  are  at  the  South  Pole!”  exclaimed 
Frank.  “This  glass  proves  it,  for  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  the  horizon  exactly  cuts  the 
sun  in  two.” 

“It  is  wonderful,”  said  the  doctor;  “but 
how  are  we  to  get  away?” 

“This  is  our  position,”  said  Frank.  “In 
the  first  instance  this  steel  boat  will  resist 
being  magnetised  by  the  loadstone  in  yonder 
mountain.  But  once  it  assumes  it,  it  resists 
withdrawal.  The  harder  the  temper  of  the 
steel,  the  more  is  the  coercive  force  developed 
in  it.  The  earth  itself  is  a  magnet.  As  long 
as  we  do  not  let  the  earth  touch  the  boat 
and  saturate  it  with  loadstone,  we  can  get 
away.  But  once  the  magnetism  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  us — even  through  a  chain-cable  of 
the  anchors — we  must  despair  of  ever  escap¬ 
ing.  Our  compass-needle  is  pointed  rigidly 
southward  ;  it  won’t  move  until  we  get  out  of 
the  influence  of  this  fearful  mountain.  Now 
the  question  is,  has  the  electrical  engine  on 
board  got  power  enough  to  contend  against 
the  attractive  force  of  the  mountain,  to  drag 
us  away  to  the  northward  again?” 

They  did  not  care  to  risk  trying  it  just  then, 
but  kept  the  glass  windows  shut  to  insulate 
the  metals  inside,  and,  after  partaking  of  their 
dinner,  Frank  proposed  to  run  ashore  to  see 
what  sort  of  place  they  were  in. 

A  long  line  was  brought  up,  after  which 
Frank  swam  ashore,  and  having  attached  it 
to  a  spur  of  rock,  the  others  came  ashore  on 
it  in  a  basket-cradle  with  dry  clothing  for 
him,  which  he  put  on. 

They  carried  no  metal  weapons  with  them 
for  fear  the  loadstone  would  wrench  them 
away,  and  clambered  over  the  rocks  in  the 
mountain,  which  they  found  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  magnetic  ore. 

To  gain  an  extended  view  they  climbed  up 
the  steep  sides,  and  when  they  came  to  a  level 
plateau  they  paused  and  looked  back. 

Down  below  them  gleamed  the  huge  bay  in 
which  floated  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  while  afar  in 
the  distance  rose  the  massive  ice  barrier, 
whereon  stood  to  their  intense  surprise  men 
with  a  greenish  skin. 

To  their  surprise  the  strange-looking  men 
hailed  them  in  English,  and,  approaching 
closer,  Frank  found  that  they  were  part  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew  who  had  lived  among  the 
ice  and  snow  for  some  time. 

“Excuse  the  question,  but  how  came  you  to 
have  this  sti'ange  colour?”  asked  Frank. 

“The  mineral  lead  of  this  region  turned  our 
hair  and  skin.  If  you  are  to  remain  here, 
within  a  year  you  will  look  like  us,”  answered 
one. 

“Heaven  forbid!  And  what  is  this  land?” 

“A  6mall  volcanic  continent,  every  part  qf 
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•which  we  have  explored,  where  the  volcanoes 
did  not  impede  our  progression.  It  all  looks 
like  this  part,  save  that  in  places  there  are 
seas  of  molten  lava  and  hot,  sulphuric  springs, 
immense  craters  ejecting  smoke,  dust,  ashes, 
pumice,  and  scoriae,  and  an  interior  lake  of 
incandescent  liquid.” 

‘‘Where  have  you  settled  to  live?” 

“On  the  other  spur  of  yonder  mountain, 
upon  the  shore,  where  our  ill-fated  craft  went 
to  pieces.  We  live  in  huts  opposite  the  vastest 
breaches  in  that  icy  barrier,  and  in  canoes 
we  made  of  what  little  driftwood  we  could, 
find,  we  have  partly  explored  them,  but  fearful 
of  getting  lost  we  did  not  venture  far  in.” 

“Ah  !  then  there  are  openings  in  that  wall?” 

“Ay,  but  how  far  they  extend  I  cannot 
say?” 

“What  was  the  name  of  your  boat,  may  I 
ask?  ” 

“The  survey  steamer  ‘Texas.’” 

Frank  and  his  friends  were  amazed  and 
startled  at  this  declaration.  They  glanced  at 
each  other  in  silence,  and  then  looked  at  the 
men  again. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Frank,  emphatically, 
“this  is  wonderful !” 

“What  is?”  demanded  the  leader  of  the 
green-faced  men,  curiously,  for  he  had  keenly 
observed  the  look  of  interest  they  betrayed. 

“You  are  Commander  George  Trimble?” 

“That  is  my  name,’”  said  the  man,  in  his 
turn  looking  amazed. 

Frank  pointed  out  to  the  “Sea  Tiger,”  then 
two  miles  away. 

“Do  you  6ee  that  boat?”  he  asked. 

“Boat!”  said  George  Trimble,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  “What  boat?  I  only 
see  a  whale  floating  in  the  water  off  yonder.” 

“That  isn’t  a  whale;  it’s  a  submarine 
boat.” 

“Can  it  be  possible?” 

“An  invention  of  my  own.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  offered  a  reward  for  tidings  of  your 
expedition,  and  despatched  me  to  find  you.” 

At  the  invitation  of  the  lost  crew  of  the 
“Texas”  our  friends  made  their  way  over  the 
spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  other  shore, 
where  the  castaways  dwelt. 

At  the  highest  point  they  could  see  the  tops 
of  the  icy  barrier. 

It  was  an  immense  sea  of  ice  that  gleamed 
whitely  by  day  or  night — a  dark  spectre  whose 
immense  body  shut  them  off  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  held  them  confined  at  the 
Antipodes. 

The  inland  continent,  so  far  as  they  could 
see,  was  made  up  of  dark  soil  and  rocks, 
mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  of  a  grotesque 
shape,  overhung  by  a  mist  of  sulphuric  smoke, 
which  miles  away  the  wind  was  edging  and 
whirling  round  and  round  with  a  mournful 
sound  that  never  seemed  to  cease. 

Only  the  shores  of  the  sea  were  inhabited  by 
aquatic  fowls  and  beasts. 


When  Frank  and  his  fiiends  arrived  at  tlie 
castaways’  camp  they  found  numbcrltes 
rusted  plates  of  iron,  pieces  of  steel,  and 
metal,  components  of  the  steamer  “Texas,” 
adhering  to  the  mountain-side  with  a  tenacity 
which  nothing  could  relax. 

The  green-faced  men  lived  in  huts  fashioned 
out  of  wood  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  their 
vessel,  and  on  the  shore  were  moored  a  skiff 
and  several  canoes,  the  wooden  frames 
stretched  over  with  sealskins. 

The  log  of  the  “Texas”  had  been  saved, 
and  after  collecting  together  the  few  treasures 
which  the  men  still  retained,  the  whole  party 
got  into  the  boats  and  rowed  back  to  the 
“Sea  Tiger.” 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  release  it  from 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  mountain.  Some 
of  the  men  remained  on  the  beats — which  were 
fastened  to  the  stern  of  the  submarine — -and 
pulled  with  all  their  might,  while  Frank 
reversed  the  engines.  It  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  soon  floating 
safely  outside  trie  range  of  the  mountain’s 
power. 

A  cheer  burst  from  the  men,  and  they  all 
got  on  board  the  “Sea  Tiger.” 

“It  remains  with  you  to  decide  whether  we 
shall  return  to  land,”  said  Frank  to  Com¬ 
mander  Trimble,  “or  try  to  find  a  passaga 
through  this  icy  barrier  out  to  the  open 
Antarctic  Ocean.” 

“Return  to  that  bleak  shore?”  echoed  the 
officer,  a  look  of  unutterable  horror  flashing 
over  his  strangely-coloured  face.  “Never 
while  there  is  a  chance  to  leave  it.” 

“Then  we  put  ourselves  under  your  guid¬ 
ance  entirely,  sir.” 

“It  can  only  be  for  a  while.  I  have  ex¬ 
plored  nearly  all  of  these  icy  ravines  a  certain 
distance,  but  am  sure  that  none  of  the  clefts 
extend  out  to  the  Antartic  circle.  We  may 
proceed  a  good  many  miles  through  them, 
however,  and  then  dive  down  below,  as  you 
said  this  boat  travels  equally  as  well  beneath 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.” 

“Yes,  no  doubt  we  can  get  out  by  going 
under  the  berg  as  we  came  in,”  said  Frank, 
“but  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  now 
that  we  did  not  think  of  then.  There  are 
twenty -five  men  on  board,  altogether,  against 
four  before.  1  knew  just  how  much  air  we 
had,  how  much  we  consumed,  and  knew  that 
it  would  last  us  just  five  times  longer  than  it 
will  our  present  party.” 

“Is  that  a  hindrance?” 

“In  one  way.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  our 
air  was  consumed,  and  we  had  travelled  a  ds- 
tance  of  450  miles  under  water.  Now  we  can 
only  travel  for  five  hours — one-fifth  of  that 
time.  In  order  to  survive  that  distance  we 
would  either  have  to  go  four-fifths  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  surface  if  the  barrier  is  as  thick 
here  as  it  was  where  we  came,  or  else  go  at 
the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour,  and  this 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do.  Just  think  of 
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travelling  a  mile  in  two-thirds  of  «  minute  by 
manufactured  power!” 

“And  if  the  barrier  is  thicker  where  we 
attempt  it  than  where  you  came  under  it?” 
questioned  the  commander,  in  alarm. 

“Well,  we  have  got  to  get  away  from  here, 
and  if  we  do  not  venture  we  certainly  sha’n’t 
gain  anything.  Let  us  start.” 

The  rest  agreeing  to  this,  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
was  directed  to  a  ravine,  and  shot  in  between 
the  towering,  icy  cliffs,  traversing  a  passage 
that  led  her  on  mile  after  mile,  until  at  last 
darkness  fell. 

The  searchlight  lit  up  the  pass,  however, 
and  within  five  hours  she  had  covered  over 
one  hundred  miles,  when  the  great  gorge  be¬ 
came  choked  up  with  ice,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  descent. 

Air  was  pumped  into  the  reservoirs,  and  she 
sank  beneath  the  surface. 

Fourteen  hours  must  be  gained  now,  if  the 
ice  was  as  thick  here  as  where  they  came 
through,  and  under  full  pressure,  forty  yards 
down,  she  rushed  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  - 
five  knots,  the  crew  of  the  “Texas”  amazed  at 
her  wondeful  performance. 

Several  hours  passed  by,  when  suddenly 
Frank  shut  off  power. 

There  came  an  awful  shock  in  the  water 
ahead,  and  down  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
“Sea  Tiger”  shot  an  immense  wall  of  ice, 
dragging  her  down  with  it  by  the  suction  far 
below  the  safety  level. 

It  was  an  overfallen  iceberg. 

But  in  spite  of  the  suction  the  “Sea  Tiger” 
kept  forging  ahead  at  her  tremendous  rate  of 
speed,  by  good  fortune,  and  after  the  first 
shock  began  to  ascend  to  her  former  level. 

A  sudden  and  fearful  strain  had  come  upon 
the  men  when  she  had  gone  down  to  a  depth 
of  four  hundred  feet,  and  above  it  they  could 
hear  the  awful  creaking  and  groaning  of  every 
joint  of  the  boat. 

The  blood  in  their  bodies  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  compressed,  and  began  to  pour  from 
their  mouths,  ears,  noses,  and  eyes,  while 
the  veins  all  over  them  swelled  as  if  about  to 
burst. 

And  no  wonder,  for  at  the  depth  they  were 
in  the  pressure  upon  them  was  174  pounds  to 
the  square  inc|i,  and  as  the  exterior  of  the 
boat’s  dimensions  was  800  yards,  the  total 


pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  was  5,011,200 
pounds.  • 

Had  she  been  left  for  one  solitary  minute  at 
that  depth,  the  pressure  would  have  exploded 
her  like  a  bombshell,  and  absolutely  nothing 
would  have  been  left  of  her  crew  ;  for  if  the 
explosion  of  the  confined  air  did  not  blow 
them  to  pieces  with  the  expanding  of  the 
boat’s  plates,  the  immense  volume  of  water 
would  have  crushed  their  bodies  as  flat  as  a 
sheet  of  gold  leaf. 

But  the  moment  the  berg  had  descended  as 
far  as  it  could  go,  before  its  natural  bouyancy 
lifted  it  to  a  floating  position  again,  it  shot 
up  as  fast  as  it  descended,  and  the  “Sea 
Tiger”  went  with  it. 

Relieved  of  the  awful  pressure  again,  and 
once  more  able  to  breathe,  the  men  recovered 
from  the  momentary  stunning  effect,  and  saw 
that  the  “Sea  Tiger”  was  shooting  up  at  an 
angle  towards  the  surface,  her  top  grazing 
the  bottom  of  the  berg  with  a  harsh  grating 
sound. 

“By  heavens!”  muttered  Frank,  bathed  in 
a  cold  perspiration,  “that  is  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  a  man  ever  descended  and 
came  up  again  with  the  breath  of  life  in  him,” 
and  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  awful  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

The  crew  of  the  “Texas”  looked  sceptical, 
but  Frank’s  calculation  was  Tight. 

Along  rushed  the  “Sea  Tiger”  until  she 
ascended  nearer  the  surface  than  she  had  been 
before,  and  within  two  hours  the  air  became 
so  vitiated  that  the  men  could  hardly  breathe 
it,  so  much  carbonic  acid  had  been  exhaled. 

Fortunately  though,  before  they  could  suffer 
any  evil  effects  from  the  foul  air,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  mighty  belt  of  ice  was  reached, 
and  she  came  out  on  the  surface  of  the  open 
Antarctic  Ocean. 

There  were  immense  icebergs  and  fields  of 
drift-ice  all  around  her,  but  with  a  thrill  of 
unspeakable  joy  Frank  saw  that  they  were 
beyond  the  great  wall  that  hemmed  in  the 
polar  sea. 

“Thank  Heaven!  we  are  out  of  the  dark 
mystic  circle  again,”  said  Captain  Trimble, 
as  he  stood  with  the  others  on  the  deck  of 
the  submarine. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!”  cried  the  sailors, 
frantic  with  delight. 
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Their  voices  echoed  from  berg  to  berg  with 
a  wild,  joyful  ring  as  they  glanced  back  at 
the  mighty  cliffs  of  sparkling  ice. 

“Few  have  got  past  those  big  walls  of 
frozen  water,”  said  Frank,  solemnly,  “and 
fewer  have  ever  got  out  again,  after  being 
once  swallowed  up  at  the  Southern  Pole.  But 
now  that  we  have  accomplished  it,  we  have 
only  the  drift-ice  to  contend  against.  That 
can  easily  be  overcome  by  going  beneath  the 
surface,  and  there  forging  on  northward, 
where  it  is  warmer  than  upon  the  surface, 


and,  barring  accidents,  we  shall  arrive  in 
civilisation  again  within  a  few  weeks.” 

More  air  was  pumped  in,  and  the  boat  d’ve  ] 
beneath  the  cold  sea  and  vanished  from  the 
view. 

A  few  weeks  of  peaceful  travelling  en?''* 
nothing  occurring  to  delay  their  safe  a 
at  Beadestown,  after  once  they  had  o  e 
free  from  the  southern  land  and  the  ice  anu 
snow. 

THE  END. 


My  best  thanks  to  all  those  readers  who 
have  sent  me  congratulations  on  the  new 
series  of  the  Invention  Library.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  praising  to  the 
skies  our  improvement,  and  the  future 
promises  well.  All  are  agreed  that  the  extra 
amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  coloured 
cover  are  well  worth  the  extra  cost. 

That  you  will  find  the  present  set  of  books 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  first,  I  am  confident — 
and  you  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  number 
you  hold  in  your  hand  is  only  one  of  three 
published  this  month,  and  all  are  on  sale  now. 

“  Something  More  Substantial.” 

And  now  for  some  of  the  questions  which 
readers  have  been  firing  at  me  of  late. 
J.  Thompson  is  one  of  those  friends  men¬ 
tioned  above  who  have  written  to  me  in  praise 
of  the  increased  size  of  the  Invention 
Library;  but  he  wants  more.  “Why  not,” 
he  asks,  “make  the  book  still  bigger,  and 
charge,  say,  twopence,  or  threepence  for  it.  I 
am  sure  it  would  sell.” 

Steady,  Mr.  Thompson !  We’re  not  all 
millionaires,  you  know,  and  even  if  we  were 
some  of  us  would  still  prefer  to  take  our 
reading  in  penny  portions  rather  than  in  the 
bulk  you  advocate.  Such  a  change  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Invention  Library,  and  I 
cannot  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment ;  but 
if  you  are  really  on  the  lookout  for  some¬ 
thing  “more  substantial,”  as  you  call  it,  why 
don’t  you  try  the  stories  in  the  Boys’  Own 
Library? 

That  is  a  threepenny  book  containing  as 
much  reading  matter  as  many  six-shilling 
novels — and  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  the 
stories  in  the  Boys’  Own  Library  are  a  sight 
better  than  many  of  the  expensive  bookf- 
No.  76  has  recently  been  published,  and  is  on 
sale  now ;  and  earlier  numbers,  which  no 
doubt  your  newsagent  will  obtain  for  you, 
includo  such  stirring  stories  as  “Sawdust  and 
Spangles,”  by  Henry  T.  Johnson;  “From 


Prison  to  Palace”;  “Tom  the  Tenderfoot,’* 
etc. 

But  you  will,  of  course,  continue  to  take  in 
the  Invention  Library  as  well.  I  don't  want 
to  lose  any  of  my  old  readers,  you  know. 

Polly’s  Education. 

Parrots  may  best  be  taught  to  talk,  “H.  M.” 
(Bradford),  by  covering  the  cage  at  night,  or 
rather  in  the  evening,  and  then  repeating  to 
them  slowly  and  distinctly  the  words  you 
desire  them  to  learn.  They  should  not  be 
kept  in  places  where  they  are  likely  to  hear 
disagreeable  noises,  such  as  street-cries,  and 
the  whistling  and  shouts  of  boys  at  play,  for 
they  will  imitate  them,  and  become  too  noisy 
to  be  tolerated. 

Here’s  a  Trick  For  You. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  put  an  egg  in  a  bottle 
as  you  seem  to  think,  “Conjurer”  (Hackney). 
Soak  the  egg  in  strong  vinegar,  and  in  process 
of  time  its  shell  will  become  quite  soft,  so 
that  it  may  be  extended  lengthways  without 
breaking;  then  insert  it  into  the'neck  of  a 
small  bottle.  By  pouring  cold  water  upon  it 
you  can  make  it  assume  its  former  shape. 
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